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1831. 


Hatt! thou bright and glorious offspring of a dark and gloomy sire! 
Thou comest alike to all the sons of men, fair and lovely in their aspect, 
cheering and auspicious in thy promises. But alas! who can dare trust to 
the smiles, that so beautifully play upon their infant lips! Ere thy first bud 
of opening sweets shall kiss the fragrant air, what frosts may come, what 
clouds may lour upon that brow, that now, serene and smooth, seems to 
reflect the image of accomplished wishes to each beholder! The wretched 
and the happy feel the kindling influence of thy birth, equal in degree, but 
alas! how unequal in its action. To the one, thou bringest the retrospect 
of pleasures past,—to the other, the hope of joys to come.—But what wilt 
thou leave, when, like thy predecessor, thou shalt be numbered with the 
years gone by? That is the sole question of interest, to the countless 
thousands who greet thy coming, whether in joy or affliction. Will the 
former be as ready to pay thee parting honours, as now to worship thy rising 
glories ?—will thy departing footsteps still press with heaviness upon the 
latter?~-Thou art, thyself, but a creature, Time! and mayest become the 
master and the tyrant of man, or his companion and friend, as man himself 
shall decide. Thou art but a sorry knave to those who watch thee not; and, 
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as thou stealest with noiseless tread over their unguarded treasures, ‘hou 
seemest to take delight in spoiling all thou art permitted to touch :—but 


thou art as faithful as Truth itself to him who boldiy fronts thy coming, 


and dares suspect thine honesty. And yet! how few wilt thou meet in 


their annual round thus courageous—-how many, thus cowardly or careless- 
ly confiding !—But what excuse will they offer, who, knowing this scurvy 
trait in thy character, still suffer thee to pass unwatched, unheeded 7—Wilt 
thou turn back, at their call, to restore what thou hast taken away? Wilt 
thou listen to the lamentations ever their too late discovered loss, and re- 
trace thy steps to dry their tears, or hear their execrations of thy treach- 
ery? They confided in thee--and thou didst betray them.—Alas! and 
though thousands and millions have expericnced this “touch of thy con- 


dition,” still are there millions left, who no less confidingly entrust to thy 


guardianship their dearest treasure, to be added to the unreckoned host of 


thy dupes!—Time! I know thee—and “subtile fugitive” as thou art, I 
will seize thee as thou fliest, and thou shalt become my companion and 
friend :—we will henceforth travel together through thy dominions here, 


and together enter hereafter the kingdom of our common Father !— 





For the National Magazine. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


It must be at all times a desirable thing, to a party that hasno sinister or 
selfish object to accomplish, that the people should correctly understand 
the principles of the policy they are called upon to support. The great 
error of all our writers,on the subject of the American System, is, that 
they dash at once in medias res. and take for granted, that those to 
whom their arguments are addressed, are already thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the science of political economy ; and thus, unfortunately, their 
reasoning is entirely lost upon that portion of our citizens, whom it most 
concerns them to convince. We have believed that we could not better 


devote a few s 
moments, than to the purpose of rendering easy, to the com- 
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prehension of every body, the elements of this policy, which is the subject, 
of so much, and such virulent, discussion. If it be worth any thing, it is 
worth being understood; and it is only by understanding it, that we can 
determine whether it be worth any thing or nothing. 

The American System is declared, and no doubt believed by many per- 
sons, to be a new and fanciful scheme, a wild and visionary project. It is, 
in truth, nothing more than what is called, in the language of political 
economy, the restrictive system—or the policy of protecting and encour- 
aging domestic industry: a policy, which is pursued, in a greater or less 
degree, by every nation under the sun—which has been carried to the 
greatest extent by the most wealihy and powerful nations of modern Eu- 
rope--and which has been most neglected by those nations which, in spite 
of every advantage of soil, climate and situation, are sunk in poverty and 
contempt. It is the old, beaten, and sure path, tonational power and opu- 
lence; and neither truth or expediency is subserved, by giving it a name 
more likely to excite prejudice against a fancied innovation, than to awa- 
ken feelings of patriotism. The opposite system is, in reality, the innova- 
tion—the “wild and visionary” theory, which never has been, and—un- 
til a thorough and universal revolution is effected in the character of man- 
kind—-never can be, reduced to practice. 

Modern statesmen are divided into two classes: the advocates of free 
trade—or those who believe, that it is .impolitic in the government of any 
nation to protect its citizens against the competition of foreigners ;—and 
the advocates of the restrictive system—or those who believe it to be the 
duty of every government to encourage the industry of the subjects, by 
protecting his labours from the necessary consequence of foreign compe- 
tition. 

The former system—that of free trade—is, as we have said, an innova- 
tion : and no government has yet been found adventurous enough to bring 
it, purposely and deliberately, to the test of experience. Dr. Adam Smith, 
the well known author of the celebrated treatise on the “ Wealth of Na- 


tions,” was the first, or among the first to broach the magnificent and allu- 


ring, but impracticable, doctrine of free trade. But it was, most probably, 
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even with him, rather the result of speculation on the happiness that men 
might enjoy, if they could be prevailed upon to act in harmony and con- 
cert, than a deliberate conviction, based upon the actual, or probable, state 
of things. 

Dr. Franklin, in a passage which appears to give some countenance to 
the advocates of free trade, observes, “it were to be wished that com- 
merce were as free between all the nations in the world, as between the 
several counties of England.” That this would be a consummation worth 


striving for, if there were the slightest probability of its being effected, is 


undeniably true: but that there is no such probability, hardly requires to 


be argued, since the common sease of every individual will at once sug- 
gest its absurdity. It would be necessary, that mankind should yield up 
all their national prejudices and antipathies: it would be necessary, that all 
the world should be persuaded to live in peace, under one paternal govern- 
ment, or that the several governments should have an implicit reliance in 
the honour and good faith of each other: it would, in short, be necessary, 
that the several nations of the earth should have as little power, or tempta- 
tion, to injure, insult, or defraud each other, as “the several counties of En- 
gland” have. Unless these preliminary conditions could be secured, the na- 
tion which should attempt to carry into practice the doctrines of free trade, 
would speedily find itself no better off than the religious enthusiast, who, 
in literal obedience to the scripture precept, takes no care for his own safe- 
ty or comfort, but turns his cheek to the blow, and gives his “ cloak also,” 
to the man who takes his coat. 

The proposition of Dr. Smith, which has given rise to so much theoreti- 
cal absurdity, is in the following words :-—“It is a maxim of every prudent 
master of a family, never to attempt to make at home, what it will cost 
him more to make than to buy. What is prudence in the conduct of eve- 
ry private family, can scarcely be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a 
foreign country can supply us with a commodity, cheaper than we our- 
selves can make it, better buy it of them with some part of the produce of 
our own industry employed in a way in which we have some advan- 
tage.” 
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Considered in the abstract, and construed according to its spirit, this 
proposition is certainly indisputable. It is, in fact, nothing more than a 
modification of the general truism, that it is better to make a good bargain 
than a bad one—better to buy at a cheap rate than ata dear rate. 

His premises may be reduced to this plain and obvious illustration: —if 
an individual can manufacture a commodity of great value, in the same 
space of time, and with the same trouble, that it would require to manu- 
facture a commodity of little value, he had better manufacture the former 
than the latter :—if in the same space of time, and with the same trouble, 
that it would take him to make a hat, or a pait of shoes, he canmake some- 
thing else, which he could exchange for two hats, or two pair of shoes, it 
would be silly in him to employ himself in making the hat, or the shoes. 
And, as the analogy holds good between an individual and a nation, it fol- 
lows, that if the people of any country can, in the same space of time, and 
with the same labour, that it would require to manufacture a certain quanti- 
ty of cloth, produce something else for which foreigners would give them a 
larger quantity of better cloth, it would be unwise in them to manufacture 
the cloth. 

But, if a “prudent master of a family,” whose comfort and well being 
are derived from the industry of his family, have a set of idle servants or 
children, who could be taught to make hats and shoes, and who, if they 
did not make them, would be supported in idleness by the industry of 
their companions,—would it not be better for him, and for his family, to 
compel them to make hats and shoes, rather than buy the articles from 
strangers, at any price, however low, and suffer them, by so doing, to re- 
main idle? ‘To this question, there can be but one rational answer ; and 
from that answer, Dr. Smith himself would have drawn the conclusion, that 
no matter how cheap a foreign nation can supply us with a commodity, 
we had better make that commodity. ourselves, than suffer those of our citi- 
zens who can make it to remain idle. The inference would be the con- 


verse—or rather the extension—of his own proposition, and quite as plain 


and indisputable. It is a dictate of the common sense of mankind. It is 


the rule of action, not only to every prudent master of a family, but to eve- 
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ry “prudent” old woman, who employs her spare time in the antiquated 
and tedious process of knitting stockings; and the statesman whose theo- 
retical speculations teach him to overlook or despise its importance, has 
something yet to learn, even from old women. 

Upon this simple, obvious, and old fashioned truth, is based the system 
of restrictions upon trade, for the encouragement of home industry, or, as 
it is called in this country, the American System. 

It has been said, that the true test of any principle, is the facility of its 
adaptation to extreme cases. If this be well founded, the question between 
the advocates of free trade, arid the friends of the restrictive system,may be 
soon settled: for the latter system will hold good if pushed to any extent, 
while the former continually eventuates in absurdity. 

If there were a total cessation of all trade between this country and the 
rest of the world, it would still prosper. It has within itself all the ele- 
ments of national independence. It produces, in abundance, all the ac- 
tual necessaries of life ; and might be made to produce all the comforts 
and luxuries, that the refined or sensual could desire. If all intercourse 
with foreign nations were cut off, and no internal wars or quarrels inter- 
rupted the operations of industry among the people, the end of a century, 
or of any longer period, would find them a happy, thriving and powerful 
nation. 


But what would be the result, among the same people, if the opposite 


principle were carried to its extreme? Let us suppose, that the ports of the 


union were entirely thrown open, and all duties upon importations taken 
off—Leaving out of the question the utter and speedy ruin, which would 
overtake every thing in the shape of domestic manufactures, our citizens 
might, in the course of time, be induced to import even the commonest pro- 
ductions of agriculture. An abundant harvest in the south of Russia, might 
perhaps enable us to import cargoes of flour from Odessa: we might be in- 
duced to buy our butter and potatoes in Ireland, and our cotton perhaps 
in South America ; and after our money had been all spent, and our popu- 
lation reduced to idleness and beggary, we should be compelled to import 
Statesmen to take care of us—or, in other words, revert to the state of co- 


lonial vassalage. 
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It is not improbable, that, in the course of a few years, cotton may be 
produced, in Brazil and some of the other states of South America, in such 
abundance, that we may be enabled, if the duty on its importation be re- 
moved, to procure it from thence at a cheaper rate, than from the southern 
states of our own country. Insuch an event, what would our cotton plan- 
ters, who are now such zealous advocates of free trade, think of the prac- 
tical effects of their own doctrine ? 

What would be thought of a Statesman, who should advise the employ- 
ment of foreign mercenaries for the defence of the country, to the exclu- 
sion of our own militia?—and yet the principle, upon which the doctrine 
of free trade is founded, would justify even this absurdity, if foreign mer- 
cenaries could—and they generally may—be had for less money, than 
would satisfy our citizen soldiers. 

A favorite argument with the advocates of free trade, is that the indus- 
try of a nation will regulate itself. But it seems to be overlooked, that 
this self-regulation is always the forced result of some evil, actually expe- 
rienced. Is it not better to anticipate experience, and prevent the evil? 
The extravagance of a spendthrift, too, it is said, will regulate itself; but 
the remedy seldom operates until there is nothing left for extravagance to 
act upon. 

Dr. Franklin has quoted an anecdote of the French Minister Colbert, 
with which the advocates of free trade seem to be much delighted, and 
which they repeat upon all occasions—* When Colbert” assembled some 


wise old merchants of France, and desired their advice and opinion how 


he could serve and promote commerce, their answer, after consultation, 


was in three words only, “ laissez nous faire.”” A band of smugglers would, 
most probably, have returned to M. Cclbert precisely the same laconic an- 
swer that these “ wise old merchants” did. It has been well observed, in 
reply to this hacknied apothegm, that government was instituted for the 
very purpose of preventing people from doing as they please. Grant to 
any class of individuals the immunity of this same “laissez nous faire” —~ 
or, let us alone—and they will soon show how little the prosperity of the 
nation, enters into their calculations of profit and aggrandizement to them- 


selves.— 
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The true statement of the difference between the two doctrines, is this: 
the advocates of free trade maintain, that nature, by her manner of appor- 
tioning the advantages and peculiarities of soil and climate, evidently in- 
tended, that the human race should form but one nation; and that sound 
principles of political economy require, that each government should en- 
deavour to become auxiliary to this harmonious design of nature :—the 
friends of the restrictive system, on the other hand, contend, that, as mat- 
ters are, and are likely to continue, each nation should endeavour to take 
care of itself, and leave the interests of the whole, to the great Creator of 
the whole ; particularly, as nothing is more evident, than that, if each part 
takes care of itself, the whole will be taken care of. This is the plain 
statement of the question. 

Let us now take a view of the advantages, which an adherence to the lat- 
ter system promises to our country ; afterwards, we propose to examine the 
nature of the evils, which its enemies profess to think so preponderating.— 

The friends and opponents of the American System, are equally ready to 
admit, that the condition of the United States is very far from being so 
prosperous as it ought to be, with such immense political and natural ad- 
vantages. But they differ widely as to the cause of this untoward state of 
things. The former attribute it, to the want of proper encouragement and 
protection to domestic industry, which they regard as the only source of 
national wealth: the Jatter ascribe it, tothe universal and absurd prejudice 
against free trade—and if the last are right, we are indeed in a deplorable 
condition, since it must be evident, that the remedy is not within our own 
power. 

It is but a plain and literal truth, that all the elements of national great- 
ness and prosperity, are more abundant in this country, than in any other 
upon the face of the globe. We may assert this, without rendering our- 
selves fairly obnoxious to the charge of national vanity, because we owe the 
most of these advantages, not to our own merit, but to the immediate 
bounty of Providence, and because too, they have been shamefully abused. 


We possess a fruitful soil, capable of yielding in profusion the productions 


of almost every clime ; our country is intersected by numerous, magnifi- 
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cent rivers and navigable streams; we possess inexhaustible stores of all 
the useful minerals, iron, lead, copper, coal &c.; our sea coast abounds 
in safe and capacious harbours; our government is the freest and best, 
that the ingenuity or wisdom of man has hitherto devised ; our taxes are 
insignificant ; our national debt is a mere trifle; we have seldom been vi- 
sited by war, or any of those signal calamities which, in other nations, 
counteract and destroy all the efforts of human virtue and industry.—And 
yet, in spite of all these advantages and immunities, which would seem to 
leave hardly any scope or necessity for the exercise of political wisdom, 
there is a degree of pecuniary embarrassment and distress pervading the 
land, obvious to the least reflecting, and gradually making itself felt, even 
by the wealthiest classes of the community. 


For the last ten years, the prosperity of the nation has been continual- 


ly declining. In fact, for more than double that period, the ratio be- 


tween the domestic exports of the nation and its population—which has 
generally been regarded as the measure of our prosperity—has experi 
enced some diminution almost every year. In the year 1801, the value 
of the domestic exports, distributed equally among the population, amounted 
to about $8.66 per head, and in 1821, to only $4.38, a falling off of near- 
ly one half in the course of twenty years. The ruinous effects of this di- 
minution will be perceived, when we reflect, that during that time we 
have continued dependent upon foreign countries, for very nearly the same 
proportion of our supplies, and that our means of procuring foreign sup- 
plies, were derived altogether from our exports. This single fact, which 
stands disgracefully upon record in the archives of the nation, and which 
can therefore neither be denied nor paliated, is in itself a convincing 
proof of the disastrous effects of the policy, which we have hitherto pursu- 
ed. Instead of advancing in wealth and resources, we have actually re- 
trograded, and become poorer every year. We have obstinately refused 
to adopt those measures, which would have enabled us to supply ourselves 
with the necessaries and comforts of life, while we have become every 
year less able to purchase them from our neighbour. 

The consequence of this infatuation is, that we already feel all the evils 
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of national decrepitude, even before we have reached the period of na- 
tional maturity. The indications of distress, which aboand every where 
among us, are such as generally exist only in old and overpeopled coun- 
tries. The difficulty of earning a livelihood, is every day becoming great- 
er, even among what are called the middling classes. Every profession, 
trade and calling, is over stocked with competitors; and,in the words of 
an able and zealous advocate of the American System, “in a country ca- 
pable of supporting one hundred times its present population, we have too 
many farmers, too many cotton planters, too many tobacco planters, too 
many lawyers, too many doctors, too many merchants, too many clerks,and 
too many of every profession and occupation.” 

The evil consequences of this dearth of employment, are exhibited in 
their most disgusting and demoralizing form, m the avidity with which 
men flock to the general and state governments for offices of any and every 
sort. It is a notorious fact, that a vacancy in the most triflmng office will 
attract hundreds of hungry applicants, ready to lick the dust from the feet 
ofthe donor. A merchant, who advertises for a clerk, is m danger of be- 
ing mobbed in his own counting room. A salary of four or five hundred 
dollars, is eagerly sought after and thankfully accepted, by men of high 
standing in society, of respectable abilities and industrious habits. 

The injurious influence of such a state of things, both upon public and 
private virtue, is too obvious to escape the notice of the least observant. 
Public offices have already become not only the spoils but the object of 
political warfare ; and administrations are pulled down and built up, not 
that the measures of government may be reformed, but that this or that in- 
cumbent of the most dignified office in the world, may have the power of 
dispensing the patronage that belongs to it. Political opinions are thus 


formed upon views of personal interest; and men range themselves with 


this or that party, not because they understand or approve the principles 


avowed, but because they hope to receive a price for their votes. 
An increase of poverty naturally tends to a corresponding increase of 
vice and immorality. The disgusting vice of drunkenness, which has ex- 


tended itself to such a degree, even among the more elevated classes, as to 
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create the necessity of resorting to the formation of societies for its sup- 
pression, can be attributed, for the most part, to no other cause, thanthe 
gloom and despondence resulting from embarrassed circumstances. To 
impute it to any other, would be to libel the natural character of our peo- 
ple. The frightful increase of insolvency, and the little respect which ix 
paid to pecuniary engagements, must be attributed to the same cause. To 
“take the benefit of the act,” as it is called, is an expedient resorted to 
with as little feeling of compunction, even by the most respectable, as if no 
moral obligation whatever rested upon a debtor ; and to evade successful- 
ly the wholesome provisions of the insolvent laws, by making over proper- 
ty, appointing agents, and other stratagems, is looked upon as a proof of 
ingenuity, rather than as dishonest or disreputable.— 

If these were traits in the national character of our countrymen, and not 
the result of a mismanagement of the national concerns, and of a general 
pressure upon all classes of the community, we should indeed have reason 
to despair of the republic—for a republican government and a profligate 
people, are utterly incompatible. But, in truth, the servants of the peo- 
ple, and not the people themselves, are to be blamed ; or, if the latter are 
in fault, it is on account of the deplorable indifference, which is manifest- 
ed by the great majority, with regard to the measures of the government, 
and their utter and contented ignorance of the great principles of national 
policy. The poor and the working classes of the country, who form the 
majority, and determine the event of elections, and who are most sensibly 
affected by errors in the policy of the government, are precisely those who 
are least willing or able to detect those errors. It isno extravagance to as- 
sert, that every industrious mechanic, tradesman and labourer, in the coun- 
try, ought to feel as deep and immediate an interest, in the fate of what is 
called the American System, as he must naturally feel in any other measure 
or event, which he knows will have the effect of doubling his wages and 
affording him an opportunity of acquiring a respectable competence. The 
result of it is as important, as the loss or gain of so many dollars per month 
in their wages : and yet, perhaps, not one in twenty of them has any more 
idea of the merits of the question, than he has of the mysteries of the Ro- 
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sicrucians. They feel that times are hard; that it is difficult to get em- 


ployment, and that wages are low—and there their knowledge ends. 


Nor is this ignorance and apathy confined to the poor and labouring 
classes, who have some excuse for it in their limited means of obtaining 
information. A large portion of the well educated, whose personal wel- 
fare is seriously involved, in the adoption or rejection of the measure, 
are contented to leave the discussion of it to professed politicians, or 
mere demagogues, and are as little solicitous to examine for them- 
selves, as if they believed that the welfare of the nation was totally un- 
connected with the welfare of the individuals composing it, and that the 
condition of the whole might be made better or worse without altering that 
of each part. 

In fact, our whole population appear to be much more interested in the 
affairs of foreign nations, than in those of our own country : the late revo- 
lution in France, is a matter of deep interest and anxious speculation to 
every individual, while a projected and thorough revolution, in the policy 
of our own government, pregnant with good or evil to the most insignifi- 
cant member of the commonwealth, is viewed without the slightest evi- 
dence of concern. 

This indifference must arise, of course, from an ignorance of the princi- 
ples of political economy, and of the manner in which, an erroneous ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the nation, operates upon the private and per- 
sonal welfare of each individual in it. Every one is able to judge for him- 
self, of the effects of excessive co-;npetition, in his own peculiar avocation; 
but few are able to estimate the effects of the same cause, when operating 
upon the whole body of the nation. The lawyer, the physician, or the shoe- 
maker, is well aware, that an increase in the number of lawyers, physi- 
cians or shoemakers, will tend to diminish his own profits, and render it 
more difficult for hin to obtain a livelihood; each is aware, that all that 
is gained by his rivals, is lost to himself; and each would be glad to get 
rid of such an interference with the produce of his labours. 

Now, the same cause, which renders competition, in any one trade or call- 
ing, a source of loss and dissatisfaction to each member of that trade or 
calling, renders general competition, among all the individuals of the na- 
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tion, a source of loss to each individual, and actually diminishes the earn- 
ings of every one, who depends upon his labour for his maintenance, no 
matter in what way his industry is employed. 

The great object of a wise government, then, should be, to diminish the 
general competition among all the individuals of the nation, and, by fur- 
nishing abundant employment for the whole, enable each one to exert his 
industry, and receive a due compensation for it. In this case, none could 
have any cause to complain of hard times, except the idle and the impro- 
vident. 

But the policy of our government, hitherto, has been almost diametri- 
cally opposite to this. Instead of endeavouring to diminish competition, 
it has gone on to increase it, by permitting the labouring classes of foreign 
countries to join in it,and thus reduce the earnings of our own citizens. The 
consequence of this has been, that, as our population increased, the wel- 
fare of each individual, and of the whole collectively, has declined : every 
trade and calling has been crowded with competitors, and the difficulty of 
earning a livelihood, in any way, is almost as great with us, as in the most 
densely peopled countries in Europe. 

The object of the American System, is to rectify this erroneous and dis- 
astrous policy, and, by withdrawing the patronage which we now bestow up- 
on the working classes of foreign cogntries, and distributing it among our 
own, to enable every individual to find employment and to be well paid 
for his labour. 

The friends of this system contend, that we are as well able to manu- 
facture our own cloths, as to raise our own provisions—that all the pro- 
fits which foreigners earn by manufacturing our clothes for us, is just so 


much needlessly subtracted from the profits of our own citizens—and 


that not only prudence and economy, but a sense of pride and patriotism, 


should induce us to endeavour to render our country as far as possible in- 
dependent of all others. They maintain, that the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures, by affording additional employment to, and new mo- 
tives for, enterprize and industry, would contribute to the welfare of all 


classes : that it would raise the wages of the labouring poor, and give ad- 
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ditional value to the capital of the rich: that it would infuse new life and 
energy throughout all ranks of the population: and that, by enabling the 
poorer classes to earn more money and to support their families in greater 
comfort, it would at the same time furnish them the means of purchasing a 
greater quantity of provisions, thus extending the home market and in- 
creasing the profits of farmers ;— in short, that if manufactures were once 
fairly established among us, we should scon be in a condition, not only to 
supply all our own wants, but to furnish a considerable surplus to foreign 
countries, as is already proved in relation to such manufactures as the po- 
licy of the government has permitted to exist. 

As the pecuniary embarrassments and distress, now pervading the coun- 
try, must be owing, immediately at least, to the general want of employ- 
ment and the crowded state of every branch of business, it is but natural 
to suppose, that a removal of the cause, by introducing a new and proli- 
fic soxrce of industry and enterprize, would remove the effect. But the 
enemies of the' American System ‘contend, that any attempt to do this 
would increase, rather than diminish, the evil, and bring upon us a train of 
disasters, compared to which the opening of Pandora’s box was a mere 
trifle. 

Mathew Carey—the veteran champion of the American System—in a se- 
ries of essays lately published under the title of “The New Olive Branch,” 
has proved by incontestible evidence, that every one of the predictions of 
the enemies of the tariff has been falsified by the event. Jn ordinary cases, 
this would be sufficient to determine the question; but as the doctrine of 
free trade, from its very origin, has been totally independent of, and supe- 
rior to, mere vulgar experience, it cannot be expected that its advocates 
will be much disturbed, by an appeal to facts. It is no easy matter to dis- 
concert a theorist, or a prophet, so long as either can attribute any discre- 
pancies between speculation and reality, to accident, or to “counteracting 
circumstances.” 

The most general and sweeping objection urged against the American 


System, is, that it will have the effect of “taring the many for the benefit 


of the few ;” or in other words, enriching the manufacturers at the expense 
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of the rest of the community. This argument must be founded altogether 
upon the assumption, that the present limited number of manufacturers in 
the country form a class of monopolists, not open to competition, nor sus- 
ceptible of increase :—for it is known to all, that the invariable effect of 
competition is,to equalize profits, and prevent any branch of business from 
being more profitable than another; and that, where any branch of busi- 
ness does accidently become more profitable than another, labour and capi- 
tal are immediately and continually attracted towards that branch, until it 
ceases to yielda superior profit. If there is any thing in the business of 
manufacturing.to exempt it from the levelling effect of competition :—if it 
would be impossible for any additional number of workmen or capitalists 
to engage in it, however profitable it might become—then is the argument 
overwhelming. In this case the effect of the American System would 
certainly be, to tax the many for the benefit of the few. But the suppo- 
sition, that a monopoly of any sort, would exist either legally or virtually, 
ina country like ours, is absurd ; and the argument drawn from it must of 
course be equally absurd. It is sarcasm upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, to advance such an objection. 

The argument, that the system would have the effect of enhancing the 
price of the commodities, of which it was intended to encouragethe manu- 
facture, is, at bottom, little more than a modification of the preceding, though 


it deserves a more attentive consideration.—The same cause, which would 


prevent the business of manufacturing, from becoming, or continuing, 


more profitable than any other, would also prevent any permanent enhance- 
ment in the price of the commodities restricted—for the increase of price 
alone would constitute the increase of profit. If competition, therefore, 
prevented any permanent increase of profit, as it most assuredly would do, 
it would necessarily prevent any permanent increase of price. Whatever 
effect the encouragement of domestic manufactures might ultimately have 
on the price or value of commodities, would, in consequence of competi- 
tion, be equally diffused over the whole produce of the country. If it en- 
hanced the price of one commodity, it would enhance the price of all 


others in a like proportion, and increase the price of labour generally. 
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In this respect, therefore, it would produce neither good nor harm. It is 
of no importance to an individual, how much the prices of all commodities 
are enhanced, provided his wages, income, or capital, are enhanced in the 
same proportion. 

Nor is it probable, that there would be even a temporary enhancement 
of the price of a commodity, in consequeuce of the restriction upon it, 
except as the result of erroneous calculations, on the part of the consumer 
and importer. The moment that a law should be passed, restricting 
the importation of any commodity, the effect of that law would be fore- 
seen ; and a sufficient interval is always allotted, between the passage of a 
law and the period of its going into force, toenable the public to prepare for 
its operation. The importers, anticipating the rise of price, would avail 
themselves of this interval, and, by increasing their importations of the 
commodity, produce such a glut in the market, as would at least have the 
effect of keeping the price stationary for some time. This, at all events, 
is the usual and natural result of increasing the duty upon any commodity. 
The probable operation of the law, in augmenting the profits of the do- 
mestic manufacture, would also be known, beforehand, to the whole com- 
munity, and would immediately arouse competition. Capital and industry 
would be at once directed into the channel, which held out the prospect 
of superior gain. New manufactures would be established, machinery 
constructed, workmen employed, and every preparation promptly made, to 
meet the coming demand for domestic manufactures, and secure a share 
of the augmented profits. In a country, where enterprise is so constantly 
on the watch, as it is in this, for new sources of gain, there would be far 
more likelihood of an excess, than of a deficiency, in the supply of a com- 
modity of universal consumption, in the production of which nature has so 
small a share, compared to human art and industry. Restrictions upon the 
importation of natural products, depending upon soil and climate, which 
the country either could not produce at all, or produce only in a limited 


quantity, would, of course, have the effect of permanently enhancing their 


price :—but such restrictions are not contemplated by the American Sys- 
tem. 
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Another prominent objection to this system, is, that it would diminish the 
revenue. Even admitting the objection to be founded in truth, and not 
on mere asumption, a conclusive answer to it, in the estimation of every 
rational aad unprejudiced mind, would be, that it is of far more impor- 
tance to augment the wealth of the people, and, by consequence, their 
means of supporting the expenses of the government—which isthe sole ob- 
ject of the Américan System—than to preserve unimpaired a particular mode 
of paying those expenses. Certainly no individual, of ordinary prudence 
and sagacity, would hesitate to accept an increase of wages, or salary, if 
the only inconvenience attending it was, not that his taxes should be aug- 
mented but, that he should pay them at a different time, and to a different 
person. There is no urgent necessity, however, for admitting the objec- 
tions, or for undertaking the Herculean task of overcoming the stubborness 
of prejudice.— 

The only mode in which the operation of the American System could di- 
minish the revenue, would be by diminishing the importations, The ve- 
ry object of it, is to diminish the importation of certain manufactures ; but it 
does not necessarily follow, that it would diminish the general amount of 
importations. It will require but a moment’s reflection, even with the unin- 
itiated, to comprehend, that our imports consist of what we purchase in 
foreign countries, and that the only means, which we have, of procuring the 
money to inake these purchases, are derived from the sale of our own pro- 
ducts to foreigners. Now, as the American System can neither diminish 
the fertility of oursoil, nor lessen the industry of our citizens, it can, conse- 
quently, never diminish our ability to produce. To suppose, that it would 
diminish the desire of foreigners to purchase our productions, is to sup- 
pose, that they now purchase them, not because they are better and cheaper 
than they can procure elsewhere but, because they have a particular friend- 
ship and esteem for us! It would be a forlorn hope, to reason with one 
who could, in sober earnestness, entertain such a belief. If, then, the Ame- 


rican System could neither diminish our ability to produce, nor diminish 


the desire of foreigners to purchase our productions, it would leave us the 


same means, which we now have of purchasing in foreign countries. If our 
C—voL. 1, No. 3. 
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own laws prevented us from continuing to purchase certain manufactures, 
we should either purchase other commodities to an equal amount,—in 
which case the whole amount of imports would remain the same ;—or 
we should retain in the country the money, which we, otherwise, expend- 
ed in purchasing the prohibited commodities. Writers on political eco- 
nomy, universally, concur in the opinion, that the latter result, so far 
from taking place spontaneously, can scarcely be effected even by the most 
rigorous laws. If we continued to retain, every year, a certain portion of 
the money, for which our productions were sold, money would, in the course 
of time, become more abundant and less valuable in this country, than in 
any of those with which we traded. But money, like water, always seeks 
an equilibrium: if it became less valuable in this country, than elsewhere, 
those who possessed it would send it abroad, and get the greater value, ra- 
ther than the less; in which case, they would import the commodities for 
which they exchanged it. The only plausible aspect, which this objection 
has been made to assume, is, that a refusal, on our part, to purchase from 
foreigners, would render them unable, though not otherwise unwilling, to 
purchase from us, since their means of purchasing are also derived from 
the sale of their’ products. But it so happens, that the commodities, of 
which it is proposed to restrict, or prohibit the importation, are purchased 
almost exclusively, from that nation, (Great Britain) in which the pro- 
hibition system is carried to the greatest extent, and which rejects 
almost the whole of our products. It must be borne in mind, also, 
than any diminution in the demand for our products, which might be oc- 
casioned by our adoption of the restrictive system, would not fall exclu- 


sively upon us, but would be distributed among all the countries furnish- 


ing the like products. If, for example, in consequence of our determina- 


tion to protect our own manufactures, Great Britain should be less able to 
purchase her usual quantity of cotton, the reduction in the quantity she 
would purchase, would be made, not from our cotton growers alone, but 
from all cotton growing countries, and she would take care to reduce her 
quantity most in those countries which furnished the worst cotton :—so that, 
notwithstanding the diminution of demand, if our cotton were the best 


and cheapest, which it is generally admitted to be, we should continue to 
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furnish her with the same, or very nearly the sime, quantity. Experience 
has proved the truth of this proposition, and that the increased market at 
home for cotton, in consequence of the increase in our own manufacture 
of it, has been a clear gain to our cotton planters. They monopolize the 
home market, while, as producers, they hold the first rank in foreign mar- 
kets. 

The objections to the restrictive system, arising from its alleged tenden- 
cy to diminish the tonnage of the country, and thus injure our navigation 
and commerce, is even less forcible than the preceding. The tonnage would 
not be diminished, unless the imports were diminished. The probability 
is, that the tonnage would be increased, by the operation of the system. 
The coasting trade would be increased, in consequence of the increased 
interchange of manufactured and raw materials at home. As the ob- 
ject of the American System, is the exclusion of manufactured articles, 
which are generally of small bulk, their place would be supplied by com- 
modities requiring an increase of tonnage. Moreover, a supply of raw ma- 
terial which we are not yet able to produce in sufficient quantities, would 
be required, from foreign countries, to be worked up by our manufacturers. 

The most weighty and imposing objection, yet urged against the Ameri- 
can System, is that the estrblishment of manufactories has a tendency to 
demoralize the population! Our cotton planters in the south, and British 
traders in the north, manifest a praiseworthy anxiety, lest the virtue of the 
lower classes should not be found stern enough, to withstand the power- 
ful temptations of crowded rooms, in the heated atmosphere of steam en- 
gines and bales of cotton and wool. It would be difficult to avoid treat- 
ing this argument with derision, if we did aot believe, that it is, sometimes, 
seriously adduced by real, but mistaken, philanthropists, who deserve a 
graver refutation. 

It is a proverbial remark, that idleness and poverty, are the most prolific 


sources of vice and immorality. This, perhaps, may be an exploded fal- 


lacy, with the advocates of free trade—though even Mr. Owen of Lanark 


has hitherto spared it. It is not very likely, that the morals of the lower 


classes would be deteriorated, by furnishing them with additional incen- 
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tives to sobriety and industry, even admitting the abstract tendency of ma- 
nufacturing establishments to engender vice. But an appeal to facts, if 
facts are of any avail, will set the argument at rest forever. The celebrated 
Colquhoun, the author of the “Police of London,” ascertained, in the 
course of his statistical investigations in England, that the proportion of 
offenders, as well as of paupers, in the manufacturing districts of that coun- 
try, instead of being greater, was actually much less than in the other dis- 
tricts, contrary to the universal supposition. The testimony of so exact 
and faithful a writer, as to the fact, is beyond the reach of question :—the 
reason of it may, probably, be found in the consideration, that the work- 
men in manufactories are constantly under the eye of their employers, who 
have an immediate and powerful interest, in the preservation of orderly 
and industrious habits. 

That the American System would be attended with no disadvantages 
whatever, could not well be asserted, without denying the moral.axiom, 
that no human good is without alloy :—but the benefits, which would 
spring from it, are so numerous, so great, and so obvious, that ‘to object to 
it on account of mere fanciful and trifling inconveniences, would display 
a policy somewhat akin to that of the wiseacre, who refused to receive a 
prize in the lottery, because it would ruin him to pay the required deduc- 
tion. There is scarcely an argument urged against it, which is not ob- 


viously addressed rather to the passions and prejudices, of those who are 


supposed to be too ignorant, or too indolent, to examine into the merits of 


the question, than to the reason, of those who are able and willing to dis- 
cuss it; and all that is necessary, to secure the speedy adoption of the sys- 
tem, in its fullest extent, is that the great body of the people should be 
made acquainted with the present state of the contest between its friends 
and opponents. It is for this purpose we have written: and we have en- 
deavoured to render the subject plain to every capacity, by divesting it 
of unmeaning technicalities and bewildering sophistries. T'o those who 
would object to us, that the subject is unsuited to a “Lady’s Emporium,” 
we reply, that its appropriate place is “The National Magazine”—and, 
that one of the best modern works on political economy owes its existence 
to female enterprize. CLAYONIE. 
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From Sloan's t:ambles in Italy. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
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Besides the Opera Buffa, masquerades and other amusements of the 
carnival, there is established at Trieste a Casino, or fashionable club. The 
Casino is open at all seasons of the year, and each subscriber enjoys the 
privilege of introducing a stranger. It consists of a reading room, a ball * 
room and apartments for cards, musick, and conversazzione, all fitted up 
with remarkable elegance. Here the wealth, beauty, and rank of Trieste 
assemble to contend for superiority, and if the display of opulence and 
nobility, be not as dazzling here as in other places, the spectacle of beau- 
ty has more variety ; for here may be seen the modish airs and fashiona- 
ble dresses of Vienna, the disinvoltura of the Italian belles, mixed with 
the graces of Athens and Sparta.*—There are also, in every week through- 
out the year, musical parties and conversazzione at particular houses. 

After the carnival, the Opera Seria was got up with great splendour. 
The Emperour was daily expected, and his approach was announced by 
the arrival of troups of Venetian dancers and singers, and a swarm of pa- 
rasites and adventurers, mendici mime balatrones, hoc genus omne, who 
generally form a part of the train of royalty. The arrival of such artists as 
Pisaroni, Pinotti, and Tachinardi, however, produced a much greater 
sensation at Trieste, than the long expected visit of its sovereign. Two 
factions arose about the merits of two eminent ballerine, Torelli and Cor- 
tese, and the controversy was agitated with all the heat of party animosity. 
The theatre resembled the scene of a popular election, each party endea- 
vouring to drown the plaudits of the other by hisses and exclamations, 
and hailing its favourite with shouts of triumphant applause, until the go- 
vernour had to interpose his authority, to restore decorum. 

The opera house is a large edifice, with a handsome front, forming one 
side of a considerable square. It is situated on the margin of the sea, 
near the Molo di St. Carlo. The sounds of the orchestra and the stage, 
often pass through its windows, lulling the waves into attention, and com- 
ing upon the senses of the sea-worn mariner, like those scented gales, 
that blow from the coast of “ Araby the blest.” The Greek sailor seated 
on the deck of his vessel, often hears a low concert of instrumental 
sounds, and voices borne through the air, which might recall to his mind 


* The portrait of Helen, as drawn by Homer, appeared to me realized in Madame P—, a Greek lady 
who fled with her husband to Trieste from the tyranny of the Turkish government. 
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the miracles of that ancient musick, which expired when the soul of his 
country was conqiered. 

Should this description appear to some too poctical, let me present the 
temple of the Muses, in a light less pleasing to the imagination. The 
filth and misery that surround it,—the haggard forms of indigence and 
vice, that are seen prowling in its portico and vestibule,—the dim lights 
that burn in the cabin of some Greek galiot,the residence of loathsome- 
ness, and impurity. The mind impatiently seeks oblivion of these disgust- 
ing realities, amidst the illusions of the opera, where the enchanting voice 


and voluptuous dance soon drive far away all ideas of pain and sorrow. 
The interiour of the Italian opera houses is much better calculated for 
stage effect, than that of our theatres. They are generally lighted from 
the centre of the ceiling by a large chandelier, which can be elevated or 
lowered at pleasure. The deep shade into which the theatre is instantly 
cast, by raising it, gives a powerful effect to the scenick decorations, and 


to the dress and expression of the actor. On great occasions, the Italians 
illuminate their theatres very brilliantly, and then one can judge of the 
difference of the effect produced by the stage. 

The boxes (palchi) are divided from one another by partitions, which 
give their theatre a dark and heavy appearance in comparison with ours. 
But they have the advantage of being private. In the Phenice at Venice, 
and other great theatres in Italy, these boxes are tastefully fitted up, with 
mirrours and other ornaments, and are a sort of private coffee-room, where 
the proprietor receives visits. 

The pit appears to be the only part of the audience, who really feel the 
beauty of the opera. The apparent inattention of the boxes is remarka- 
ble. They are oftener engaged in conversation, than in listening to the 
actor on the stage, yet so exquisite are the ears of this people, that they 
will pause in the midst of the most earnest discourse, to mark a false note 
or an improper emphasis. 

I shall say nothing here, of the privacy of the Italian theatres, and their 
favourableness to midnight assignations and secret amours, yet I am per- 
suaded these criminal practices prevail in a much less extent, than is ge- 
nerally believed in this country 

The rules of exteriour decorum are rigidly observed. A lady is not 
permitted to suspend a shawl or a handkerchief from the boxes, and even 
the accidental dropping of a glove, would perhaps excite a murmur in the 
pit, and be censured with a gentle reprimand by the police. No specia- 
tor is allowed to encroach upon the rights of another, and all noises and 
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exclamations, except such as usage has established, as marks of general 
approbation or applause, are unlicensed. 

In introducing the reader to the grand opera of Italy, 1 must request him 
to bear in mind, that the person who undertakes to conduct him into this 
scene of enchantment, is not a diletante, professing a knowledge of the re- 
fined beauties of the art which here appears in its highest perfection. Su- 
perficially acquainted with its elementary principles, he can estimate its 
beauties, only by their effects, and in determining its merits, is guided by 
no other standard than his own feelings. In a mind not habituated to 
judge by the rules and principles of art, the pleasures of musick are influ- 
enced by the state of the imagination, nor is it possible for such a mind to 
form a very clear conception of those exquisite performances of art, which 
please only chromatick ears, until it has learned to separate from the real 
and permanent beauties of melody, those imaginary and perishable charms, 
that are borrowed from casual associations. Yet | am persuaded, that the 
musician’s art does not afford to scieatifick judges those rapturous plea- 
sures it excites in minds which an unmanageable degree of sensibility sub- 
jugates by the power of accidental and local impressions, and renders them 
incapable of distinguishing the refined musick of the opera, from the sim- 
ple but rude melodies of nature. I was acquainted with a person who 
heard with perfect indifference, the most celebrated vocal and instrumen- 
tal performers of Italy, who yet listened as if enchanted to the simple song 
of a Venetian gondoliere, heard under a moonlight sky along a silent ca- 
nal, bordered with ruined palaces, once the gay mansions of splendour and 
beauty. I donot know that in witnessing the most brilliant concert, or 
those almost supernatural feats of voice which are exhibited on the Italian 


stage, I was ever conscious of “ such a sacred and home-felt delight,” as I 
have experienced in listening to the sounds of a midnight serenade, which, 


Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 


And stole upon the air. 

Even the warbling of a nightingale ina tree, near Petrarch’s villa, has more 
powerfully affected me than the most skilful human artist would have done, 
by bringing to my recollection these beautiful lines of the poet : 

Qui non palazzi, non teatro o loggia 

Ma’n lor vece un ubete, un faggio un pino, 

Tra l’erba verde, e’l be] monte vicino, 

Onde se scende poetando e poggia, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostro inteletto : 

E’l rosignuo! che dolcemente all’ombra 

Tutte le notté si lamenta e piange.* 
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The attractions which music borrows from poetry, and poetry from mu- 
sick, mislead the mind in its judgment, respecting the distinct and sepa- 
rate merits of each. How many indifferent airs become popular, from 
their being originally combined with the beauties of poetry, and how often 
do we see puecrility of sentiment and poverty of invention, set off by the 
merit of musical composition. The former, I think, is a general case in 
England and America, the latter is daily exemplified in Italy. The Italian 
operas, with a few exceptions, as dramatic compositions are not only tame 
and languid, but contemptibly pnerile. I speak not here of the musical 
dramas of Metastasio, which have pretentions far above these. But of that 
vast number of pieces so barren of seutiment and imagery, which are con- 
tinually manufactured, for the opera. How gross soever are the faults 
which the poet may commit, they are varnished over by the art of the mu- 
sician. Nay, he is often necessitated to vitiate his language and deform 
his style, in order to humour* the taste of a favourite cantatrice. For this 
reason, in proportion as the musick of Italy prospers, her poetry declines, 
and the greatness of the former may be said to be built on the ruins of the 


latter. 

Whether poetry and musick flourish best together, or whether they ar- 
rive at their highest perfection, v: hen cultivated exclusively of each other, 
is a question of some nicety. Modern Greece affords some countenance 


to the former opinion, while modern Italy furnishes many plausible argu- 
ments in support of the latter. 

Since the days of Tasso but a few of the bards of Italy, have inherited 
any portion of the fire of their great predecessors, and at the present day 
her breed of original poets, appears to be completely extinct. But Italy 
is to-day the lavd of enchanting musick. This may be ascribed in some 
measure, to the harmonious structure of the Italian language, of which 
Metastasio said, “e musica stessa.” It is unquestionably the most musi- 
cal, of all the dialects of modern Europe, and even where the mind is una- 


* This practice is finely ridiculed in Madame de Staél’s Corinne. ‘* Vos musiciens 
* fameux disposent en entier de vos poétes; lun lui déclare qu’il ne peut pas chan- 
** ter s’il n’a dans son ariette le mot felicitd ; le tenor demande la tomba ; et le troi- 
“ siéme chanteur ne peut faire des roulades que sur Je mot catene, I! faut que le 
* pauvre pote arrange ces gots divers comme il le peut avec la situation drama- 
** tique.”’ 

“Est il €tonnant que d’apres ces dispositions universelles, on n’ait en Italie qu’un 
** mauvais opera avec de belle musique; cela doit arriver quand on est passionne 
* pour l'une, et qu’on se soucie peu de J’autre. Vol‘aire a dit que la musique chez les 
** Italiens avait tué la tragadieet iiadit vrai. Cours de Literature par J. F. La Harpe.” 
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ble to annex any determinate and precise signification to its terms, still it 
delights the ear with its melodious accents, and like the sighs of the breeze 
or the warbling of birds. awakens feelings analagons to tho<e inspired by 
the charms of nature. Its full and sonorous terminations give ita great 
advantage over the French language, when adapted to the musical accom- 


paniments. The voice in lengthening out the mute vowels of the latter, 


produce a barbarous dissonance coinpared with those round and harmo- 
nious closes in which the Italian language is so rich. 

The Lyrical drama of France, in elegance and regularity of structure, 
and refinement of diction, surpasses that of Italy. A profound knowledge 
of the principles of the dramatick art, and the unrivalled beauty of their 
ballet, have enab!ed the French artists to embellish their opera, with all 
that Apollo and the Graces could bestow. Yet with all these dazzling al- 
lurements, it wearies and exhausts the attention of the spectator,* while 
the Opera Seria of Italy recreates and delights him. 

My ears also greatly deceive me, if the musical artists of the former 
would endure a comparison with those of the latter. An Italian in wit- 
nessing the deafening applauses of a French audience, which were, how- 
ever, not sufficieatly loud to drown the voice of the actress upon the stage, 
exclaimed “ eli Francesi hanno le crecchie di corno.’ Those who have 
had their ears wounded by the screaming of Madame Branchu. in the cha- 
racter of Armide, and have seen Rinaldo roused from his voluptuous 
dream, by the stentorian voice of Derivis, accompanied with all the cym- 
bals, trumpets and kettle-drnins of the orchestra, must have regretted, that 
any thing so offensive, should iar the beauty of a} erformance, which in 


*The Grand Opera of Paris, although somewhat caricatured in the following de- 
scription of Rousseau, is even at the present day not wholly free frum some of those 
faults, which exposed it to the ridicule of that unsparing satirist. ‘‘ On voit les ace 
“trices, presque en convulsion, arricher avec violence ces Glapissimens de leurs 
“ poumons les poings fermé:, contre la poitrine, la téte en arriere, le visage enflammé 
“ Jes vaisseaux gonflés, Vestomac pantelant ; on ne sait lequel est le plus disagréable- 
“ ment affecté, de Pail ou de Poreilie, leurs efforts font autant soulirir ceux que les 
“ regardent, que leurs chants, ceux qui les écoutent ;—concevez que cette manié-e 
“de chanter est cwployée pour exprimer ce que Quinault a jamais dit de plus ga- 
“lanteet de plust ndre. Imaginez les Muses, les Graces, les Amours, Venus meme 
“Sexprimant avec cette delicatesse et jugez de l’effet !—A ces beaux sons aussi jus- 
" “tes quwils sont doux se marient tres dignement ceux de Vorchestre. Figurez vous 
“ un charivari sans fin d’instruments sans melodie ; un ronron trainant et perpetuel 
“ de basse ; chuse la plus lugubre, la plus assommante que J’aie entendue de ma vie, 
“etquiJe n’ai jamais pu supporter une demiheure sans gagner un violent mal de 
* tete.” : 


D—vot. 1, mo. 3. 
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some measure vindicates, with regard to the French Opera, the justness of 
these beautiful lines of Voltaire : 

Hl faut se rendre a ce palais magique, 

Ov les beaux vers, la danse et la musique, 

L’art de charmer Jes yeux par les couleurs, 

L’art plus heureux de seduire les cceurs , 

De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique. 

The Italians delight in a musick that speaks more to the heart than to 

the ear. It is for this reason, that a person of any musical sensibility, on 
entering one of their theatres, finds himself transported into an ideal world, 


where, 
Fancy dreams 


Of sacted fountains and Elysian groves, 

And vales of bliss. 
Such commonly was the effect produced in my own mind by the Italian 
Opera, and such I believe to be its influence generally on every mind, not 
wholly insensible to the charms of musick, or which is not excluded from 
its pleasures by some defect in the organ of external sensation. 

This enervating musick, however, when not counteracted by the influ- 
ence of other arts, is calculated to produce a character indolent and pas- 
sive, and is as unfavorable to the higher powers of genius, as to the great 
moral and political virtues. [ confess when [ saw the Venetians thrown 
into ecstacies by Veluti’s voice, | could scarcely suppress the doubt, that 
this population of Sybarites was once the formidable republick, which re- 
sisted the league of Cambray. The talents, however, of this Soprano, are 
wonderful, and they appeared the more so to me, as [ saw him in competi- 
tion with Tramezant, the hero of the London opera, and who is so justly 
celebrated for the beauty of his recitation, the force and expression of his 
intonations, and the grace and majesty of his gestures. I saw them toge- 
ther in Mayer’s beautiful opera of Lodoiska, and although I admired the 


grace and energy of 'Tramezani’s acting. his voice appeared to me, if I may 
be allowed the expression, to be cast into the shade by the overpowering 
brilliancy of Veluti’s. As to Bassi, the rival of Catalani, I never witness- 
ed an exhibition of her powers, or heard her inimitable tones, that I was 
not ready to exclaim with Milton’s Comus, 


Sure suitething lioly lodges in that breast, 
And wit! these raptures moves the vocal air, 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How potent then must be the ailurements of the Opera, wher to the 
powers of these matchiess artists, are added the charm of poetical num- 
bers, and the magical embellishments of dress and scenick decoration. 
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“In the Italian opera,” says Sir William Jones, “three beautiful arts, 
“like the Graces united in dance, are together exhibited in a state of ex- 
« cellence, which the ancient world have not surpassed, and probably could 
“not have equalled. An heroick Opera of Metastasio set by Pergolesi, or 
“by some artist of his incomparable school, and represented at Naples, 
“ displays at once the perfection of human genius, awakens all the affee~ 
“tions, and captivates the imagination, at the same instant, through all the~ 


“ senses.” 

In spite, however, of the numberless beauties of the Opera Seria, T must 
own that to me it appears less suited to the taste of a mixed audience, 
than the Opera Buffa or comick opera. The latter is seasoned with a spe- 
cies of pleasantry in which the genius of the Italian people appears to de~ 
light, and there is a naive and humourous turn of expression in their lan- 
guage, the pungency of which is heightened and improved by @ corres- 
ponding style of musical composition. ‘The Opera Seria never stoops be~ 
low acertain dignity and elevation, and admits of no comick incidents, no 
flashes of merriment to enliven the spectator. The former unbends the 
mind, the latter often overstrains its powers. The genius of the comick 
opera, like Milton’s Euphrosyne, is attended with, 

Jest and youthful jollity, 
With quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

The muse of the Opera Seria, is the pensive goddess, described by ‘the 

same poet, 
With even pace and musing gait, 
With looks commercing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes. 


From Barrjugton's Sketches, 


SIR BOYLE ROCHE. 


I will now advert to Sir Boyle Roche, who certainly was, without excep- 
tion, the most celebrated and entertaining anti-grammarian in the Irish 
Parliament. I knew him intimately. He was of a very respectable Irish 
family, and, in point of appearance, a fine, bluff, soldier-like old gentleman, 
He had numerous good qualities; and having been long in the army, his 
ideas were full of honour and etiquette—of discipline and bravery. He 
had a claim to the title of Fermoy, which however he never pursued; and 
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was brother to the famous Tiger Roche, who fought some desperate ducl 
abroad, and was near being hanged for it. Sir Boyle was perfectly well 
bred in all his habits; had been appointed gentleman-usher at the Irish 
Court, and executed the duties of that office to the day of his death with 
the utmost satisfaction to himself as well as to every one in connexion with 
him. He was married tothe eldest daugliter of Sir John Cave, Bart.; and 
his lady, who was a “bas bleu,” prematurely injured Sir Boyle’s capacity 
(it was said) by forcing him to read “Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” whereat he was so cruelly puzzled without being in the 
least amused, that, in his cups, he often stigmatized the great historian as 
a low fellow, who ought to have been kicked out of company wherever he 
was, for turning people’s thoughts away from their prayers and their poli- 
tics to what the devil himself could make neither head nor tail of! 

His perpetually bragging that Sir John Cave had given him his eldest 
daughter, afforded Curran an opportunity of replying,—* Aye, Sir Doy!e, 
and depend on it, if he had had an older one still he would have given her 
to you.” Sir Boyle thought it best to receive the repartee as a compliment» 
lest it should come to her ladyship’s ears, who for several years back, had 
prohibited Sir Boyle from all allusions to chronology. 

This baronet had certainly one great advantage over all other bull and 
blander makers: he seldom launched a blunder from which some fine 
aphorism or maxim might not be easily extracted. When a debate arose in 
the Irish House of Commons on the vote of a grant which was recommenc- 
ed by Sir John Parnel, Changellor of the Exchequer, as one not likely to 
be felt burthensome for many years to come,—it was observed in reply, 
that the house had no just right to load posterity with a weighty debt for 
what could inno degree operate to their advantage. Sir Boyle, eager to 
defend the measures of government, immediately rose, and, in a few words 
put forward the most unanswerable argument which human ingenuity could 
possibly devise. “What, Mr. Speaker!” said he, “and so we are to beg- 
gar ourselves for fear of vexing posterity! Now, | would ask the honour- 
able gentleman, and this still more honourable House, why we should put 
ourselves out of our way to do any thing for posterity :—for what has pos- 


jerity done for us ?” 


Sir Boyle, hearing the roar of Jaughter which of course followed this 
sensible blunder, but not being conscious that he had said any thing out 


of the way, was rather puzzled, and conceived that the House had misun- 
derstood him. He therefore begged leave to explain, as he apprehended 
that gentleman had entirely mistaken his words: he assured the House 
“that by posterify he did not at all mean our ancestors, but those who 
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were to come immediately after them.” Upon hearing this explanation, it 
was impossible to do any serious business for half an hour. 

Sir Boyle Roche was induced by Government to fight as hard as possi- 
ble for the Union :—so he did, and I really believe fancied, by degrees, 
that he was right. On one occasion, a general titter arose at his florid pic- 
ture of the happiness which must proceed from this event. “Gentlemen 
(said Sir Boyle) may titther, and titther,and titther, and may think it a bad 
measure; but their heads at present are hot, and will so remain till they grow 
cool again ; and so they can’t decide right now; but when the day of judg- 
ment comes, then honourable gentlemen will be satisfied at this most excel- 
lent Union. Sir, there is no Levitical degrees between nations, and on this 
occasion J can see neither sin nor shame in marrying our own sister.” 

Ile was a determined enemy to the French Revolution, and seldom rose 
in the Flouse for several years without volunteering some abuse of it. 
“Mr. Speaker,” said he, in a mood of this kind, “if we once permitted the 
villanous French masons to meddle with the buttresses and walls of our 
ancient constitution, they would never stop nor stay, sir, till they brought 
the foundation-stones tumbling down about the ears of the ‘nation! 
There,” continued Sir Boyle, piacing his hand earnestly on his heart, his 
powdered head shaking in unison with his loyal zeal, whilst he described 
the probable consequences of an invasion of Ireland by the French repub- 
licans; “There, Mr. Speaker! if those Gallician villains should invade 


us, Sir, “tis on that very table, may-be, these honourable members might 


see their own destinies lying in heaps a-top of one another! Here per- 
haps, Sir, the murderous mershal-law-men (Marseillois) would break in, 
cut us to mince-meat, and throw our bleeding heads jon that table, to 
stare us in the face!” 

Sir Boyle, on another occasion, was arguing for the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bill in Ireland:—* It would surely be better, Mr. Speaker,” said 
he, “to give up not only a part, but, if necessary, even the whole, of our 
constitution, to preserve the remainder !” 

This Baronet having been one of the Irish Parliamentary curiosities be- 
fore the Union, [ have only exemplified his mode of blundering, as many 
ridiculous sayings have been attributed to him. He blundered certainly 
more than any public speaker in Ireland; but his bulls were rather logical 
perversions, and had some strong point in most of them. 

The English people consider a bull as nothing more than a vulgar non- 
sensical expression: but Irish blunders are frequently humerous hyper- 
boles or orymorons, and present very often the most energetic mode of 
expressing the speaker’s meaning. 





ON THE UTILITY OF FINE ARTS. 


On the motion to expel Lord Fdward Fitzgerald from the House of 
Commons, for hasty disrespectful expressions regarding the House and 
the Lord Lieutenant, it was observable that the motion was violently sup- 
ported by the younger men then in Parliament; including the late Mar- 
quess of Ormonde, &c. The Marquess was, indeed, one of the strongest 
supporters of a measure the object of which was to disgrace a young noble- 
man, his own equal: and it was likewise worthy of remark that the mo- 
tion was resisted by the steadiest and oldest members of the House. 

Sir Boyle Roche laboured hard and successfully for Lord Edward, who 
was eventually required to make an apology: it was not, however, con- 
sidered sufficiently ample or repentant. Sir Boyle was at his wit’s end, and 
at length produced a natural syllogism, which, by putting the House in 
good humour, did more than a host of reasoners could have achieved.— 
“Mr. Speaker,” said the baronet, “I think the noble young man has no 
business to make any apology.—Ile is a gentleman, and none such should 
be asked to make an apology, because no gentleman could mean to give 
offence.” 

Never was there a more sensible blunder than the following. We re- 
commend it as a motto to gentlemen in the army. “The best way,” said 
Sir Boyle, “to avoid danger, is to meet it plump.” 


Selected. 


ON THE UTILITY OF FINE ARTS, 


IN RELATION TO TIIE LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. AND COMMERCIAL CHARAC- 
TER OF A PEOPLE :——BY WM. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Nor is it alone to the emotions of gratitude and the sense of religion, 
that we are to attribute the expansion of those feelings which are express- 
ed in works of literature and art. Whatever forcibly interests the affec- 
tions of man, may be esteemed a concurrent cause of the efforts which he 
makes to communicate to another his own peculiar impressions. To sub- 
lime feelings, we may in all ages attribute the most affecting and refined 
productions of the human intellect. 

The intimate connexion which subsists between literature and the arts, 
is in no instance more apparent than in their common origin, and the cer- 
tainty with which they may be referred to the same principles of human 
nature. Those emotions of admiration, of gratitude or of love, which call 
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forth from one the spontaneous effusions of warm and energetic language, 
excite in another person the desire of perpetuating the resemblance of 
the object of his affection, or of recalling to memory those scenes which 
had afforded him so much pleasure. Whilst the poct celebrates in eleva- 
ted langnage the deeds of his hero, the painter animates his canvas with 
the same subject, and whilst the former relates to us an impassioned nar- 
rative, the latter brings the transaction immediately before our eyes. The 
course of improvement thus begufi is encouraged by applause, and excited 
toa still higher pitch by emulation ; till at length not only individuals but 
nations become distinguished by their superior proficiency in these pursuits. 

A state of general tranquillity, and a government which admits of the 
free exertions of the mind are indispensibly necessary to intellectual im- 
provement. But these are only negative advantages. Though the blos- 
soms may escape the blight and the mildew, yet warm suns and timely 
showers are requisite before they can expand, and ripen their fruit. It 
would, in fact, be in vain to expect that the arts and sciences should flou- 
rish, to their full extent, in any country where they were not preceded, or 


accompanied, by a certain degree of stability, wealth and competency ; so 
as to enable its inhabitants occasionally to withdraw their attention from 
the more laborious occupations of life, and devote it to speculative inqui- 
ries and the pleasures derived from works of art. Whenever any state has 


attained this enviable pre-eminence and enjoys also the blessings of civil 
and politica! liberty, letters and arts are introduced—not indeed as a po- 
sitive convention of any people, but as a natural and unavoidable result. 
Nor has the cultivation of these studies been injurious to the prosperity, 
the morals, or the character of a people. On the contrary they have usual- 
ly exhibited a reaction highly favourable to the country where they have 
been cherished; not only by opening new sources of wealth and exertion, 
but by exalting the views, purifying the moral taste, enlarging the intellec- 
tual and even the physical powers of the human race, and conferring on 
the nation where they have once flourished a rank and a distinction in the 
annals of mankind, the most honourable and the most durable that can be 
attained. 

Nor are the arts connected with design—as painting, sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, to be considered as a drawback on the accumulation of nation- 
al wealth, or as useless dependants upon the bounty of a country. On the 
contrary, wherever they have been encouraged, they have contributed in 
an eminent degree not only to honour, bui to inrich the state. How shall 
we estimate the influx of wealth into the cities of Italy in the sixteenth 
century, or into Holland and the Low Countries in the seventeenth, as a 
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compensation for those works of art which, though highly prized on their 
first appearance, have continued to increase in value to the present day, 
and form at this time no inconsiderable portion of the permanent riches of 
Europe? See the productions of their artists sought after by the principal 
sovereigns and most distinguished characters of the times, who were proud 
to be represented by their pencils! and ask whether the remuneration con- 
ferred on their labours was exceeded by the profits obtained by single and 
individual exertions in any other department. _ If it be conceded that the 
person who can produce an article of the greatest value from the least ma- 
terial bears the prize from his competitors, who can compare with the 
painter ? who with a few colours and a sheet of coarse canvas, may, if en- 
dowed with the genius of a West, produce, even in the present day, a 
work that shall be considered as inadequately recompensed by a sum of 
three thousand guineas; and that, at the same time, gratifies the taste, im- 
proves the moral sentiment, and confers honour on the artist and on the 
country of his birth. 

I trust then it will be clearly understood, that it is not as a matter of 
pleasure and gratification merely, or in common acceptation, as an object 
of luxury, that I thus venture to recommend the cultivation of the fine arts. 
My purpose is to demonstrate their indispensable utility, and to show that 
where they are discouraged, no country must expect to obtain its full ad- 
vantages, even in a lucrative point of view, much less to arrive at a high de- 
gree of civilization and prosperity, and to signalize itself in the annals of 
mankind. Whoever has attended in the slightest degree to this subject 
must acknowledge how intimately the improvements in manufactures have 
kept pace with the proficiency made in the arts of design. At the same 
time there are departments in which the arts have, by their own sole and 
independant energies, greatly contributed to the wealth and‘reputation of 
a country; as in the instance of Fngraving.* Nor can a proficiency be 
made in the lowest departments of these arts, without an acquaintance with 
the highest. From one source only can the genuine stream be derived— 
although when once obtained, it may be difiused through innumerable 


channels. 


* Blest art! whose aid the Painter's skill endears, 
Ad bids his labours live thro’ future vears ; 
Brezks that restraint, which to the world unkind, 
To some one spot the favourite work contin’d ; 
Gives to each distant land, each future age, 

The teatures of the warrior, saint, or sage ; 

The grace that seems with beatty’s queen to vie ; 

The mild suffusion of the languid eye ; 

Till with the Painter's proudest works at strife, 
The fragile paper seems to glow with life! 
Fragment of a MS. Poem on Engraring. 
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But I begin to fear that I shall be misunderstood, and that in thus in- 
sisting on the direct advantages derived to a country from the cultivation 
of the fine arts, I shall be accused of treating the subject in a manner un- 
worthy of you and of myself. I shall perhaps be told, that it is only in a 
commercial or manufacturing place that an idea could have occurred of 
seizing upon those arts, whose province it is to delight the imagination 
and to elevate the mind, and of chaining them down to labour in the dull 
round of pecuniary profit. My exculpation is very brief. If these arts are 
cultivated at all, the result which I have stated is unavoidable. If you 
will protect the arts, the arts will, and ought toremunerate you. To sup- 
pose that they are to be encouraged upon some abstract and disinterested 
plan, from which all idea of utility shall be excluded, is to suppose that a 
building can be erected without a foundation. There is not a greater er- 
ror, than to think that the arts can subsist upon the generosity of the pub- 
lic. They are willing to repay whatever is devoted to their advantage; 
but they will not become slaves. If, in the infancy of their progress, some 
assistance should be requisite, such a necessity cannot long exist. The 
arts can only flourish where they command. ‘Till an artist can produce a 
work of such merit, as to induce some individual to prefer it to its value in 
money, he ought not to expect a reward. It is a bounty and a degrada- 
tion; and in its effects tends to mislead, and not to encourage the art 
What should we think of giving a premium to the author of a worthless 


poem, by way of encouraging poetry? And yet it is generally from this 
class, both in arts and literature, that the complaints of the want of public 
It was not thus with the great masters of former 


patronage procced. 
times. I speak not of those whose productions, stand cn the summit of 
art, which add to their intrinsic value the incidental merit of rarity, and 
are, when met with, estimated beyond gold and gems—of a Raffaelle or a 
Lionardo da Vinci—I allude only to those whose works are numerous and 
well known—a 'T'itian—a Gnido—a Rubens—a Rembrandt—a Vandyke, 
and a long train of other eminent artists ia Italy, in Flanders, and even in 
France, who dispensed a favour as often as they finished a picture, and by 


upholding the dignity established the utility of the art. 





BEAUTY.—Socrates called beauty a short lived tyranny ; Plato, privi- 
lege of nature; Theophrastus, a silent cheat; Theocritus, a delightfnl pre- 
judice ; Carueades, a solitary kingdom; Domitian said, that nothing was 
more grateful; Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all the letters 
of recommendation in the world; Homer, that twas a glorious gift of na~ 
ture; and Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favour bestowed by the gods. 

E—VvoL. 1, No. 3. 
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EDITRESS IN A DILEMMA. 


“Oh! I like Mrs. Barney’s *Navionan MaGazine, very much——but 
there’s no love im it.” 

This has been the exclamation of some of our young female readers— 
and it places us in a dilemma froin which we do not know how to extricate 
ourselves. 

First, as to the kind of love whether simple or compound ; secondly, whe- 
ther mere effigy, or flirtation, or matter of fact love; thirdly, whether to 
the lady or to her fortune; fourthly, if toa dowager or to an old maid; fifth- 
ly, if to arich widow without living incumbrances, or to one with nineteen 
souvenirs (more or less) and poverty stricken; sixthly, ifto one of a s-o-f-t, 
affectionate,-—yielding temper—or to one of a repulsive, high-toned dis- 
position, who would make you walk five miles to get round her; seventh- 
ly, to one that makes love to you at the rate of travelling in the “ Novelty”; 
or to one who travels from you equally as fast and never to be overtaken; 


eighthly, to one that is ever sighing “I wish he would court me,” or to one 


who says “ If he did the fool, Vd tell him what I thought of him”; ninth- 


ly, to one whom you detest, and who is eternally fawning upon you, or to 
one whom you would fondle but who dislikes you; tenthly, to one to whom 
you write love-letters who will not answer them, or to one who writes 
love-letters to you which should not be answered; eleventhly, to one that 
is married whilst the opposite party is single; twelfthly, to a married wo- 
man whilst her lover is a married man, thirteentlily, toa girl of fifteen when 
her swain is fifty ; fourteenthly, to a maiden of sixty when her spark is but 
one-third of her age—O! Horrida !—ad infinitum. 

Thus we find it impossible to please all classes of persons, their whims, 
wants and caprices. 

We would willingly exert our faculties to satisfy all—but we cannot 
make love for all. Should we attempt it, our productions would be like 
an old fashioned bed-quilt, composed of various shreds and patches, sewed 


together to suit the individual purpose rather than the general effect, or 
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would place us in the situation df the boy in the fable of the “ Miller and 


his Son,” whose conduct pleased no one. 

Therefore, and with due deference, we would advise our young readers 
of both sexes, but particularly those of our own, to make love for them 
selves. We are certain that they will have helpmates—but we are too far 
advanced in life, under all circumstances, to give them our assistance. 

We assure them however, that should we be so fortunate as to catch a 
love effusion on the wing, they shall enjoy the benefit of it—though we do 


not think that they need any instruction, 





It is with much pleasure we comply with the suggestions of a friend by 
transferring to our columns, the following essay—aud flattér ourselves, 
the able writer of it will afford us frequent opportunities of introducing _ 


articles direct from his pen.—Ep. 


ON ARISTOCRACY. 


There is the moral of all human talents! 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—varbarism at last ! 
Cuitpr Haakon. 


There are three periods in the annals of ations, which are usually 
marked by pretty broad distinctions: the erigin, the meredian of civiliza- 
tion, and the decline. In the coramencement, not only the elegancieg, 
but most of the comforts. of life are unknown, and the only aristocracy is 
that of superior strength and cunning. Gradually, as the government of the 
laws supercedes that of violence, and as the intercourse with more polish- 
ed nations introduces the improvements of civilization, the people arrive 
at the perfection of the social state. But as the most perfect maturity has 
a natural tendency to decomposition, so the highest state of refinement 
contains within itself the e ‘lements of its own destruction. From this mo- 
ment the decline and fall of a nation can be safely predicted, and the ca- 
tastrophe, although some times averted by temporary gleams of prosperity, 
will sooner or later close the drama. 

Between the first and second periods above alluded to, there is an in- 
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termediate epoch, in which a people has advanced beyond the rude con- 
dition of a primitive state, but has not arrived at the perfection of the po- 
lished arts.—'T’o this portion of a nation’s annals, history opens the most 
charming vistas, of which it is delightful to catch a glimpse amidst the tur- 
bulent crimes and majectic sorrows which darken her pages. Greece and 
Rome present us with many splendid illustrations of this period, in the 
days of Epaminondas, Phocian, Frabricius, &c. when the only road to dis- 
tinction was to be found in superior virtue and talents. A very striking 
contrast can be drawn, in this particular, between the Romans and Cartha- 
genians at the commencement of the Punic wars. “ At Rome, (says a po- 
pular historian,) public employments were made the reward of virtue 
alone; but in Carthage, the several offices which the state had to bestow 
were venal, and those who purchased them aimed at being reimbursed by 
all the sordid arts of speculation.” 

One symptom of the decline of a state is the overbearing influence of 


mere wealth—in which the possession of riches, exclusive of merit, gives 
a paramount importance to an individual, and opens to him the career of 
public employments. Such, for instance, was the condition of the Roman 
Empire when the imperial purple was offered to the highest bidder, and 
the dangerous honour was obtained by Didius. A still stronger evidence 
of the darkening fortunes of a nation, is when the people submit without 


murmuring to the usurpations of the wealthy aristocracy—“ the most de- 
grading symptom of hopeless slavery, (says the author of Lacon,) is the 
apathy it superinduces on its victims—as the surgeon knows that the most 
alarming sign of a deadly mortification having taken place is the cessa- 
tion of pain on the part of the patient.” The invidious distinction attach- 
ed to the acquisition of wealth, prompt ambitious men to make every reck- 
less effort to obtain it—and infest the world with the Sir Giles Orerreach- 
es, Mac Syphocants, and other wretches, who, in a different arrangement 
of society, would be kept to their proper level of insignificence. It is gen- 
erally observed that men devoid of genius and fine moral tact, are the most 
apt to accumulate riches—and that fellows trained up in every variety of 
narrow-mindedness and ignorance, are most remarkable for those quali- 
fications which are adapted to the labyrinthian progress and circuitous 
drudgery of business :— 


Riches are of’t by guilt and baseness earn’d; 
Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave, 
Or throw acruel sunshine on a fool.—ARawsTRONG. 


“My first reverence is to virtue, (said Wakefic!d to Charles Fox ;) my 
second only to talents and erudition ; when both unite, that man is estima- 
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ble indeed to me, and shall receive the full tribute of honour and affec- 
tion. 

If, after these exalted titles to excellence,another claim can be adduced, 
it is that of illustrious birth. ‘To be sure, such a distinction alone, without 
other ennobling qualities, would be “poor indeed””—but I am inclined ‘to 
think that, when it accompanies them, it gives them additional brightness. 
Persons may say what they choose about the futility of such notions—but 
it is next to impossible to read over those pages of history illumined by the 
brilliant feats of the Sydneys, the Ilowards, the Condés, without feeling an 
involuntary respect for their descendants. It is remarkable that Rousseau, 
who was so great a partizan of equality, was extremely indulgent to the 
pride of birth ; and Lord Byron, with all his democratic ebulitions of fancy, 
possessed this pride to a great degree. The fact is, that when society is in 
ahigh state of civilization, some artificial scheme of subordination becomes 
necessary, and as an aristocracy of virtue and talent becomes nextto impos- 
sible, that of superior birth and rank is the only feasible substitute. The 
reader will please to bear in mind, that I am speaking of that state of lux- 
urious refinement prelusive of the decline of nations, which is inconsist- 
ent with the simplicity of republicanism. In that case, a government vest- 
ed in those whose birth and rank entitle them to pre-eminence, is much 
more eligible than one in which the lowest dregs of society are brought to 
the surface. Such persons, when they labour in their vocation, and keep 
totheir unmolested sphere of usefulness, are valuable membersof society ; 
but for them to soar beyond their level, into altitudes for which neither 
their education nor their talents fit them, would be equally as absurd as for 
a lawyer to turn watch-maker, or for a divine to doff his canonicals, and 
fall to building ships or spinning cotton. DEsIDERIUs. 





Selected. 


The following compliment to Mr. Webster is the more deserving of pub- 
lic attention, because it comes from the pen of an Editor who has been 
decidedly and uniformly in opposition to the views which have always 
been advocated by Mr. Webster : 


[From the Virginia (Charlottesville) Advocate.] 


“ We have no hesitation in saying, that a better man is not to be found 
among the coalition party. He has been much abused °tis true, of late — 
years, by certain democratic demagogues; but Daniel Webster is an ho- 
nest man—and, as the world goes, a fair politician ; and never did and ne- 
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ver will swerve from the path of rectitude and honour. Err in judgment 
he may ; open to conviction he is; capable of any thing mean or selfish he 
is not. No man is more elevated above littleness of soul. He is mighty 
among the mighty of the earth; and charitable as the dews of Heaven. 
And, what is paramount to all this, in our estimation, he is what he is, un- 
aided by any fortuitous or factitious influence of family, friends, or for- 
tune. The architect of his own fame, a genuine son of the “ granite State,” 
and a plain farmer’s boy, but rather indolent withal, he has fairly acquired 
his pre-eminence at the bar, and in the councils of the nation, by dint of 
his own talent. The God that made him gave him all his mighty majesty 
of mind, his magnanimity and moral grandeur. Hence, no earthly thing 
can sink Daniel Webster to the level of most of his abusers—some of 
whom, however, have been his venal and extravagant eulogists.” 


REVIEW: 


The Disowned; or, the Prodiga!, a play, in three acts. Py Rickard Penn 
Smith, Se. Sc. Philade!phia 1330. pp. 67. 
The Deformed; or, Woman’s Trial, a play, in five acts. By Richard 
Penn Smith, &c. Sc. Philadelphia 1830. pp. $7. 
“ As performed at the Chesnut-street Theatre—Philadelphia.” 


The sight of an American production, never fails to animate our patri- 
otism and awaken all the kindliest feelings of our nature towards the au- 
thor. Whether the work bear the stamp of acknowledged genius, or be 
the veriest effusion of uninspired dulness, we take it up with respect, and 
read it with attention—thus gaining, at least, the advantage of being ena- 
bled to answer, to our own satisfaction, the question so insolently thrown 
into our teeth by the English Reviewers, “ who reads an American book :” 
With so much proneness in our disposition to be pleased, even with the 


humblest intellectual enterprise of a countryman, we are prepared to en- 


joy a double portion of delight, when an occasion presents itself, where 


it can be indulged, without bringing a good natured judgment into con- 
flict with the severer sentence of conscience. We are not unwilling to 


proclaim, that we do not belong to that class of readers or critics,to whom 
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it is enoygh that the work bears the American impress, to satisfy them of 
its want of claim to notice. We are equally ready to have it understood, 
that we have no desire to be classed with those Reviewers, who seem to 
fancy that the whole business of criticism consists in finding fault, and 
that their own merits are enhanced exactly in proportion to the number of 
demerits they can discover in the unfortunate author submitted to their 
dissection.—T he former class, however, thanks to the courage and perse- 
verance of a few gifted writers, is becoming every day smaller; and a rea- 
der may now confess, that he has derived pleasure from the perusal of an 
American production, without drawing upon himself the sneers and deri- 
sion of these self-constituted arbiters of taste and fashion. 

The drama has been, hitherto, less cultivated among the writers of 
this country, than almost any other branch of literature. That this may 
be attributed more to the deplorable state of corruption and degeneracy 
into which the stage is every where sunk, than to any want of taste or ta- 
lent for this particular species of composition, we have abundant reason to 
conclude, in the fact that the few, who, under every discouragement, have 
undertaken it, have met with a more favorable reception, and may be said 
to have acquired a more extensive reputation, than the generality of those 
who have turned their attention to other departments of polite letters. It 
is worthy of remark, too, as strengthening this inference, that our dramatic 
authors have all written expressly with a view to stage representation—a 
task in which success is infinitely more difficult of attainment, than in that 
of writing solely for the amusement of the closet. ‘To communicate an 
interest to scenes in which the business of life passes before our eyes, must 
certainly require a higher effort of genivs, and a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the human heart, than to narrate the same incidents, and give 
force to the seme sentiments, where there is nothing to intervene between 
the author and his reader. It not only demands a perfect knowledge of the 
mysterious springs and hidden motives, that actuate the conduct of man in 


general, but, if the author would give a fair chance to his own powers, he 


must study the peculiar powers, and characteristic prominences, of those 


who are to embody his conceptions, and give form and substance and mo- 
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tion to his creations. ‘The most indiiferent success in such an undertaking, 
require, not only talents of a superior order, and a power of discrimina- 
tion well exercised, but constant observation and assiduous study. 

The pieces before us are not thie first, or only, productions of their au- 
thor. Mr. Smith is no stranger to his countrymen. He has been long favour- 
ably known as a large contributor to some of our best Periodicals, and 
more recently, as the author of several patriotic and populardramas. There 


is one great merit in all Mr. S:nith’s productions, which is, that they nev- 


er offend propriety, either in language or sentiment, and are all designed 


to inculcate some useful moral principle, while they afford agreeable en- 
tertainment toa leisure hour. This is, in truth, or ought to be, the great 
end of all writing ; and the author who keeps it steadily in view, whatever 
may be the sentence pronounced upon his labours by contemporary criti- 
cism, deserves to be ranked with the benefactors of his race. 

The first of the Plays, the titles of which are quoted at the head of this 
article, is founded, as the author informs us, upon a French drama by Jous- 
lin, entitled Le Caissier, which we do not remember to have ever read. 
The principal incidents of the story are somewhat common, but the ani- 
mation of the dialogue secures the attention of the reader, and his inte- 
rest is thoroughly awakened as the characters are developed. There is 
novelty, and much dramatic originality, in the catastrophe, which we can 
well imagine, with the assistance of good acting, is calculated to produce 
a powerful effect upon the spectator. In this, Mr. Smith tells us, he has 
departed from his original. It would be unfair to judge of the merit of the 
change made in the termination, without an opportunity of comparing it 
with M. Jouslin’s piece; but from what Mr. Smith himself has said of the 
latter, we do not agree with him that he has diminished the “ painful sen- 
sation” which the unmerited fate of “ Amelia” creates, by putting her to 
death, instead of sending her to aconvent. It would seem to us, that the 
moral character of his heroine might have been as easily freed from blem- 
ish—and this seems to have been the object of the change—in the latter 
catastrophe as in the former. In neither case is poetical justice dispensed ; 
but the death of Amelia certainly offers a more powerful motive to repen- 


tance, both in the brother and lover, and thus Mr. Smith has given himself 
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the advantage of extracting a better moral.—The opening scene of this Play 
is very h»ppily conceived, and by a few easy natural touches, the whole 
character of the hero is at once exposed. This is a bold but commenda- 
ble depurture from the common trick of dramatic writers, adopted in the 
first instance to gratify the ridiculous vanity of some stage favorite, to he- 
rald the approach of their hero through a whole act, by a succession of 
dull preparations, better calculated to tire the patience of the spectator, 
than to whet his appetite for that which is to come. Indeed, the whole 
arrangement of the piece, is entirely free from any of that stage mummery, 
which so often disfigures the productions of the best dramatists, who write © 
avowedly for representation. 

“The Deformed, or Woman's Trial,” is a production of much higher 
aim, and more finished performance, than the one just spoken of; but in 
this, also, the author acknowledges his indebtedness to a foreign source, 
for the ground work of some of his incidents and the outline of some of 
his characters. This unwillingness to rely exclusively upon the resources 
of his own mind, where the proofs of its power and capacity are so abun- 
dant, affords a remarkable instance of diffidence, in a writer accustomed as 


Mr. Sinith is to appear before the public. In a young and unpractised au- 


thor, we might be disposed to commend such an evidence of modesty, but 


we cannot help thinking it more to be regretted than approved, in one so 
capable of pioneering his own path. Mr. Smith possesses not only a natu- 
ral healthiness and vigor of mind, but an imagination strikingly poetical 
and creative; and he wants nothing but the will, or the courage, to be- 
come a leader, where he is now content to be a follower. Why should 
such a man condescend to imitate, or to borrow from, any model but 
nature ? 

Let him boldly enter a voyage of discovery—we doubt not he would 
find some new region of romance, where the fields are unappropriated, the 
groves untenanted, the streams unsung; and he would return from the ex- 
pedition with rich stores of novelty, and the confidence that he wants in 
his own powers. A few extracts from the interesting drama before us, 
will show that we do not overrate Mr. Smith’s intellectual capacity —The 
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following speech of “ Adorni”—the Deformed—is full of exquisite poe- 


try— 
“ T look abroad, and all that strikes mine eye 
Is beautiful. E’en things inanimate 
That were created but to live a day, 
And die ;—the flower we tread upon 
Betrays the labor of the skilful hand 
That fashioned it. The sky is glorious 
Passing all wonders. The birds that cleave the air, 
Are beautiful in plumage and in form. 
The living sea, when warring with the sky, 
Making its weapons of the works of man, 
That float upon its bosom, is sublime. 
The countless things that grow beneath its surface, 
Though made for man’s use, seldom meet his eye, 
Are moulded in a form to yield delight 
When brought to view. The principle prevails, 
In heaven, earth, air, and to the caves of ocean— 
All things are beautiful !— 
Nature has lavished, with unsparing hand, 
The choicest gifts upon her meanest works ;— 
But, in her boundless prodigality, 
Not one has fallen here, I—]J alone, 
Move through this world of vast variety, 
A species in myself—disown’d by all !— 
As ’twere a foil to set off all beside ;— 
The sport of nature and the scoff of man.”—p. 14. 

The whole scene between Adorni and his friend Claudia, is replete 
with beauties. Nothing can be more easy or graceful than the diction,—- 
there is, indeed, that natural harmony, that unstudied simplicity, in the lan- 
guage, that constitutes one of the greatest charms of fine writing: there is 
no laboured search for high sounding epithets—none of the sesquepeda- 


lion coinage of modern fashion—all is pure, simple, unaffected. The fol- 
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lowing scene, at the close of the fourth act, in which “ Beraldo” forces 
himself into the presence of the “ Duke,” under the maddening impres- 
sion that the latter had wronged him, will afford a fair specimen of Mr. 
Smith’s prose !— 

Ber. Off, ye sycophants and slaves. ’Tis not the first time my foot has 
trod upon this pavement ; thofigh ye have forgotten that, this time shall be 
remembered. 

Duke. Beraldo here! 

Ber. Icould not longer rest patiently under the weight of the obliga- 
tion that your grace would confer upon me, and have come to express my 
gratitude. 

Duke. Name it not. 

Ber. Pardon me, I must, and in such terms, too, that no mistake may 
follow. Are you acquainted with yourself, Sir? 

Duke. Thoroughly. 

Ber. Iam sorrow for it, for I must say it is a disgrace to the Duke of 
Florence to be acquainted with such a scoundrel. 

Duke. Scoundrel! [Half unsheathes his sword.—pauses and sheathes 
if again. 

Ber. That was the word, but since it is not sufficient to arouse your 
courage, hear more.—There was a time when I stood by your side your 
equal in the world’s eye, in the proudest faculties that nature bestows on 


man. Our names were linked together on the public tongue, and the one 


could not pass but the other followed. Our hearts it seemed were also 
joined, until your father thought fit to lay the axe at the very root of my 
growing fortunes, discard me from the court, and disgrace the man whom 
he once delighted to honour. And why was this?—Because I was not 


wholly devoid of the frailties of my nature. From that hour the faces of 


all were turned against me, save those who were too low to be sunk low- 

er; and Florence became as a strange land. Years passed away, and my 

nature was changed by penury and shame. You knew my sufferings, and 

you also knew that a single word from your lips would have raised me to 

life and hope again, and yet youhad not the humanity to breathe that word. 
Duke. Beraldo! ; 
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Ber. Ihave not done yet. Your neglect stung for a moment and was 
forgotten. I placed you to the account of things created to be despised, 
and cared not again to look at the offensive page. Your grace was for- 
gotten until this day you condescended to visit my humble roof, when 
your well-feigned friendship awakened feelings that for years have slum- 
bered in my bosom. Fora moment I felt towards you as J did in happier 
days, but soon I discovered that the seeming angel who came to solace the 
feeble and the wretched, was an arch devil, who under an assumed shape, 
would have basely stolen the only remaining good the malice of the world 
had left me. 

Duke. Will you not hear me? 

Ber. Icame not here to bandy idle words. J trust my cause, sir, to 
my advocate, [touching his sword] well satisfied that his sharp argumeut 
will place the beggar and the prince upon a footing. Draw and defend 
thyself, if a life like thine be worth defeuding. [ Draws. 

Dulce. Beraldo, are you mad ? 

Ber. I cannot but remember there was a time when you would as soon 
have leaped into a den of hungry tigers, as to have offered me this day’s 
insult. True, you presumed upon my outward change, but to thy cost 
thou’lt find me still the same within. Defend thyself, I say, while I teach 
thee how a knave in purple and gold may be put down by honesty in rusty 
velvet. [Presses on the Duke. 

Duke. Ho! there, without! [Enter Lodovico and others, who seize 
and disarm Beraldo. 

Ber. Are these your princely tricks ? The ducal crown has made a no- 
ble fellow of you. 

Duke. Away with hin to prison. 

Ber. A duke, a duke, but no man, no man, by heaven. [Ezxeunt &c. 

We could find pleasure in spreading much more of this drama before 
our readexs, but we must not forget, that many of them have already had 


an opportunity of sceing it performed, and that its perusal is within the 


reach of all. We heartily recommend it to them as a production of no 


common merit. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


_— 
“ Labuntur anni.” Hor. 


Say, hast thou ne’er seen on the desolate glade, 
At the lone hour of ev’ning, some deep mountain shade? 
On its bosom the thistle, and wild weed appear, 


And some flowret may wave in the chill desert air: 


That shade is the year, which hath just flitted by, 

As dark as e’er frowned on the world’s frighted eye: 
All chequer’d with sorrows, and darkened with strife, 
It paused for awhile in the valley of lite — 


And somctimes a flower of Pleasure was seen 
To lift afew leaves on the desolate plain : 
sut that flower so lonely, aud doubtfully grows, 


You can scarcely say whether, ‘tis pleasure’s or woe’s. 
y sa) 

Tis sure that the hand, when it touches that thing, 

Seldom feels any comfort, but always a sting : 

And when pluck’d from the bush, where its blossoms expand, 

It is sure, ’t?will immediately fade in the hand— 


And those thistles are sorrows that haunt us awhile :_ 

But °tis better to weep mid these thist!es than smile 

Mid these flow’rs, which the strange airs of pleasure perfume 
With a scent, that is soon to be lost in the tomb— 


But the thorns that are gloomy, on sorrow’s sad spray, 
Shall pass with the fleeting year quickly away, 


And each thistle, that pains the good bosom below, 
Shall be turned into flowers, and eternally blow.— 


LA al 
hen the year has gone by, never more to return, 
And another tak:s up its fast fleeting sojourn : 


Ah! when from this changeable scene shall we fly— 


wre e j 
l’o the bosom oi peace aud contentment on high.— 
Baltimore, January Ist, 1851, 








A daughter of Maryland offers the enclosed tothe Editor of the “National 
Magazine.”—T hough conscious that the sublime subject is too splendid 


for so weak a pen; she is assured that the attempt will be greeted with 
indulgence as a tribute of respect.— 
2d. December, 1830. 
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I seek thee in my lonely bower ; 

I seek thee in the plain; 

I seek thee in each opening flower; 
I seek thee on the main; 

I hail thee in the starry sphere, 

I trace thee in the wild. 

I feel thy presence every where— 
Lord! am I not thy child ? 


I seek thee in the wat’ry maze ; 

I seek thee on the land; 

I see thee in the sun’s pure rays, 
Which shine by thy command. 

I breathe thee in the scented gales, 
That waft rich odours round ; 

In verdant meads and lowland vales 
Thy gracious gifts abound. 


I hear thee on the glassy lake ; 

In every rippling stream ; 

In all the roseate tints that streak 
Pale mornings waking gleam. 

I feel thee when the evening breeze 
Comes whispering through the air ; 
The twilight soft, the rustling trees, 
Thy presence all declare. 


I see thee in the sunny light 
Of noon-days glorious beam: 
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In the deep shrouded clouds of night ; 
In sleep’s calm, peaceful dream. 

J feel thee in the light’ning’s flash ; 
The thunders awful roll ; 

The mighty wind’s tempestuous clash ; 
Earth quakes from pole to pole. 


I hail thee on the mountain’s height; 

J find thee in the shade ; 

Where giant rocks display their might, 
As in the lofty glade. 

Oh! why should man alone deface 
The beauties thou hast wrought 

And wanton perish in disgrace, 

When good in all is fraught. 


In every blade of grass that grows; 
In every blooming bush ; 

In every simple flower that blows ; 
The fountain’s bubbling gush : 

In all the fluttering tribes that wing 
Their flight in ambient air ; 
Melodious birds that sweetly sing, 
All tell that thou art there. 


I see thee in the Iris hues, 

That arch the expanse of heaven; 

In earth’s revivifying dews, 
Beneficently given— 

The firmament in glory bright, 

The constellated space ; 

Where worlds on worlds of living light 
Assert thy boundless grace. 


In all Omnipotence I feel ; 

In all thy power I see ; 

All that creation can reveal, 
Is nought compared with thee. 





VISIONS OF JOY. 


Diitus’d as is the rapid light, 
Inefiable! Sublime! 
Omniscient spirit! God of might! 
rt s ° 4 
lhro’ never ending tine. 
LopolsKa. 
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For the 
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national Mag: zine, 


“>ePuero.” Hor. 
Oh! “tis sweet to remember the visions of joy 
That played on my fancy, when T was a boy, 
Ev’ry scene was Elesian, and bright as the morn 


When the day-beam first smiles on our darky sojourn. 


Then! Time cut away every thorn ashe flew, 
And tinged every grain in his glass with the hue, 
Of the fairest and loveliest diamond that glows 
On the brow of the lily, or breast of the rose. 


Then the tears that so timidly stole from my eye, 
Were as bright as the dew, when it falls from the sky, 
But mistake not—those tears were not sorrow’s dark streams, 


sut the dew-drops of feeling—all radiant with beams.— 


There oft, I have felt it, is waken’d a tear, 
A thousand times sweet, and a thousand times dear; 


Which the light hand of pleasure ne’er wipes from the eye: 


And which, tis so sacred, ’twere sinful to dry. 


That tear is the pearl of the innocent heart: 

Not the joys that deceive us—then leave us to smart; 
Oh no! I have Jeft to the foolishly gay, 

Those flow’rs that so speedily dwindle away. 


Full oft has the spirit of earthly delight 
Spread out all her charms to my fanciful sight. 
And oft, o’er my path, has she scattered each bloom : 


But I said—I will walk not o’er fiowers to the tomb. 
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My friends were all stainless,—and tho’ all around 
The timbrel of pleasure was heard to resound, 
And the bright smiles of vanity beam’d on my eye, 
I said: there’s a spirit more radiant on high.— 


Serene on the bosom of virtue I lay, 

While her Halo dispelled every cloud from my way. 
Yes, yes, lovely virtue | cleav’d to thy breast, 
While religion’s sweet lullaby sang me to rest.— 


Oh! tis sweet to remember what visions of joy, 

Play’d on my young fancy, when I was a boy: 

When innocence lighted my tremulous ways, 

And my friends followed on by the light of her rays. 
Baltimore, 1830. C. 





For the National Magazine. 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 


See where the pensive mother stands, prone o’er her sleeping boy, 
Behold the tear-drop in her eye, the glistening tear of joy, 

For that young cherub face in dreamy blessfulness hath smiled, 
And half forgetful of her woe—she’s happy with her child. 

See there the burning tear of love has fallen on its brow, 

And wakened from its gentle sleep, *tis gazing on her now, 

Its speaking eye on her’s is fixed, as if *twould read her soul— 
She in that calm and trusting gaze, feels sorrow’s burden roll 

A moment from her troubled breast, and clasping to her heart 


Iler dearest idol, joys to feel her agony depart. 


See how its arms around her neck, so fondly now are thrown, 
The widowed mother feels she is not in the world alone: 
Its little face now deeply burie@in her bosom lays— 
Now with her raven tresses in uncheck’d delight it plays— 
And now its lips are press’d to hers in one long dewy kiss, 
While her tumultuous bosom, feels a wilder, deeper bliss. 
And then again it gazes long, intensely in her face, 
And then ’tis closely wrapt again within her lov’d embrace. 
And then again its little head upon her breast "twill lay, 
While circling smiles around its ruby lips in gladness play. 
G—voL. 1, No. 3. 
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O how that mother’s heart will swell as gazing on her boy— 
From day to day she marks its father’s linaments with joy. 
How many a tear o’er bliss gone by, upon his head will fall; 
How many a recollection sweet, his s:niling, will recall. 

How oft while toiling on, mid care and agonizing pain; 

How oft when sinking ’neath the world’s unpitying disdain, 
Her mental eye will rest upon that hour when he shall be 
The prop of her declming years, and soothe her misery. 


To, The Editor of the Lady’s Emporium. 


Mapam; I have looked with great eagerness through the pages of your 
Emporium, in the expectation of finding an enigma, a rebus, or a con- 
nundrum, which from “time immemorial” have been considered as ap- 
propriate * trifles” for a Lady’s Magazine; but I am sorry to say T looked 
in vain. IT cannot suppose you mean to become so entirely Blue, as to 
exclude a!togetlier such innocent sources of amusement, since you must 
know that a great portion of our sex have neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion for any deeper or more puzzling studies; and J therefore take it 
for granted, that your only reason for not giving us any thing in this ne- 
cessary branch of a Lady’s Miscellany, (which is to be sure a very suffi- 
cient one) is that nothing of the kind has been offered to you for publi- 
cation. Under this impression I send you the following, made up after 
the good old fashion of your venerable predecessor, the London “La- 
dy’s Magazine.” Some of your numerous readers will no doubt readi- 


ly furnish you solutions. 


ENIGMATICAL LIST OF WISE MEN. 


Ist. Two-thirds of a vain and silly bird, the fag-end of a noted Pre- 
tender, and the cause of anguish to many a mother. 

2nd. The safest place in a retreating army, three-fourths of an unsuc- 
cessful adventurer, a musical letter, and the half of what ladies often say 
without intending it. 


$rd._ The first syllable of one of the blackest sins, two-fifths of what is 


oftener talked about than seen, and two-cighths of a precious stone. 
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4th. Whata well bred dog will never do with his game, a common in- 
terjection, and the middle of what every thing has. 

5th. Three-fourths of the worthless part of an indigenous grain, and 
the division of a common measure, without its head. 

6th. Three-fifths of a gem, the half of what no lady likes to see, and 
the same portion of a most ignoble passion. 

7th. The half of what Horace professed to hate, anagrammatized, the 
initial of a troublesome vermin, and the end of many adverbs. 

Your obedient servant, 
Sipytia. 





Our fair correspondent, whose communication follows, has put our edito- 
rial diffidence to a severe test——but we have at length concluded rather 
to incur the imputation of being pleased with flattery, than disfigure her 
letter by striking out the personal references to ourselves. We take 
the occasion, however, to warn our young friend not to bring us into 


- 


such a dilemma again. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
‘No. II. 


“ This while my notion’s tacn a sklent 


Totry my fate in guid, biack preat.” 


_— 


To the Editor of the Lady’s Emporium. 


My pear Mrs. Epiror, 
When I tell you that for more than a month past I have 


walked (every post day) to the neighbouring town, impatiently looking 


for your promised Magazine, you may fancy with what pleasure J at last 


received two numbers together, and with what eagerness I poured over 
the “contents,” to see if my poor endeavour to earn a place there had 


met with your approbation. It was a lucky chance, however it happened, 
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that detained the first number in such loving conjunction with the second ; 
for I verily believe I should have been so vexed, had the first arrived in 
its due season, at finding no notice of myself in it, (notwithstanding the 
civil request of my postscript) that I should never have inquired for the 
second, and all the fine things I have been collecting would have been 
lost to you and to the world. When I wrote you my first letter, I did not 
think it would give me any sort of uneasiness to hear that vou had thrown 
it into the.fire as soon as you had read it——but as the period of your pro- 
mised appearance approached, J began to feel an agitation I could not ac- 
count for, and by the time the numbers reached me, I was actually in a 
fever of doubts and fears and hopes. Is this the case with all young wri- 
ters ?—Do tell me, do you think I shall get over it?—But Jet me tell you 


now how my good natured aunt took the trick [ played her. 


On my return home the morning I got the Magazine,I found our neigh- 


bour—the old bachelor I told you of—sitting in the parlour with my aunt. 
“Tbeg your pardon,” said I, with something of a saucy smile, and was about 
to retire, when my aunt called out, “come in, child, and dont make a fool 
of yourself.” Mr. Barnacle rose from his chair, and made mea lower bow 
than usual, looking all the while as if he did not know whether to stand 
his ground or make a precipitate retreat—the poor man was so confused 
that I really felt sorry, for to do him justice, though he walks over now al- 
most every day, either in the morning or evening, to chat or read with us, 
I do not believe he has any designs upon my aunt—I am not so certain 
that there is not some other object of attraction about the house, but mum! 
as to that. I begin to find his conversation a pleasant relief sometimes 
from the monotony of our solitary life, and there’s no knowing what may 
happen—if I remain much longer in “these deep solitudes”; though to 
let you into a secret, I suspect the man’sold enough to be my father. But 
he is certainly a gentleman, and rich—and not altogether so much of a rus- 
tic, either in education or accomplishments, as 1 thought him at first. He 
is now upon such a footing with us, that his visits never interrupt our do- 
mestic habits, and he seems to take as much pleasure in hearing me read, 


as my good aunt herself does, particularly if by a fortunate chance we hap- 
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pen to light upon any thing that he has not seen before.—But clever as he 
is, there was a reason for my not wishing to open your Magazines before 
him; I did not know but that he might be offended at the picture of him- 
self—and besides, I could not tell whether my aunt would be altogether 
pleased at the liberties I had taken with her, and I thought it would be best 
therefore to open my budget when we were by ourselves. Her half angry 
call to come back into the room, and not make a fool of myself, really 
made me feel very much like a fool--I had not even time to conceal the 
bundle in which the Magazines were wrapped, but thrusting it into my re- 
ticule, which was just deep enough to have about one-third of it sticking 
out, I took the chair placed for me by Mr. Barnacle, laid the reticule in 
my lap and covered it with my bonnet. “ Well! what book did you bring 
from the library ?”” inquired my aunt-—“I did not bring any—book, aunt,” 
] answered, endeavouring, by the emphasis to satisfy my conscience that 
I was telling the truth technically if not literally.—* No book ?” she ex- 
claimed, “then what have you in your reticule?”—“ Only Mrs. Barney’s 
Magazine,” I replied in a tone of as much indifference as [ could affect— 
“Only Mrs. Barney’s Magazine ! why, the girl must be bewitched—what’s 
the matter with you, Clara ? Have not you been wishing and fretting about 
that Magazine every day for a month past? and now that it is come, you 
would make us believe that you have no curiosity, forsooth—or have you 
read it already, and found it below your expectations ?—“ No, indeed, 
aunt, you know I could not have had time to read it in waiking home from 
the library—I have merely looked at the Table of Contents.” —* Well, out 
with it then, at once,” said the old lady, with as much impatience as if she 
had been the author of it herself, “I dare say Mr. Barnacle will be glad to 
hear it too.””—“ Indeed, my dear madam, you have but anticipated my 
wishes,” said the Bachelor, “ nothing could please me better—you know, 
we do not often get a new publication here, and if Miss Jones is sufficient- 
ly rested after her walk,I shall listen.to her with infinite pleasure.”-— Is 
that compliment forthe writer, or reader, Mr. Barnacle ?” I asked, glancing 


a look at the Bachelor from the corner of my left eye—Bending his body 


with the grace of a courtier of Charles JI.’s time, and pressing his hand 
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upon his heart—if he has one, in the right place—the Bachelor replied, 


“ It cannot fairly be called a compliment to either, Miss Jones, as I know no- 


thing of the one, and —.” Here my aunt, with more rudeness, as I thought, 


than I had ever before known her to be guilty of, interrapted the good 
man’s speech, with a “* pshaw ! pshaw! Mr. Barnacle, Clara has quite vani- 
ty enough, let her begin.”—Thinks J to myself, old lady, ll pay you for 
this! Mr. B. bowed and declared he was ready to listen—* Well, then, 
since you will have it,” said I, “here it is—hem! hem !”— 

Being thus caught in my own toils, I was determined to brave it out 
with them both, so taking up the reticule I pulled forth the first num- 
ber and began—* To Patrons”—“To what ?” interrupted my aunt—* To 
Patrons,” I repeated. “I hate the word—I wonder Mrs. Barney shuuld 
have used so hacknied a term—she means subscribers I suppose : it would 
be time enough to call them patrons when they have proved themselves 
such—I thought Mrs. Barney would have shewn more spirit, than to have 
followed thus in the beaten track: besides, it is paying a compliment 
where it is seldom or never deserved—a subscriber to any proposed publi- 
cation, expects to get an equivalent for his money, and is no more entitled 
to be called a patron, than the merchant who contracts to take my crop 
of wheat every year—not half so much so, indeed, for I am sure of my 
money from him, and that is more than most editors can say of their pa- 
trons.” The Bachelor and myself both laughed heartily at this philippic 
of my aunt against subscribers, and when she had stopt to take breath— 
for she really seemed almost to have lost it, in the unusual violence with 
which she spoke—Mr. B. asked her how it happened that she seemed to 
know the character of “ patrons” so well ?—* I think it would be very strange 
if I did not know it,” returned my aunt-—“does not almost every news- 
paper you take up contain an “address to patrons,” and some dolorous or 
laughable evidence of the kind of patronage they are in the habit of be- 
stowing upon editors ?—it was only a day or two ago I saw an anecdote in 
one of them, of a man who had regularly taken a paper for more than 
twenty years without having ever paid a cent for it: when the editor’s bill 


was presented to him, he flew into a storming passion, exhausted the 
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whole vocabulary of hard names upon the ungrateful wretch who made 
such a return for a patronage of twenty years, and concluded by telling 
the collector to “clear himself’—and to “tell that d d ungrateful 
scoundrel, never to dare send his paper to him again!”—“IHa! ha! ha! 
yes, | remember laughing at that anecdote not long ago,” said Mr. B.— 
“Upon my word” resumed my aunt, “I think such a fellow deserves some- 
thing worse than to be laughed at——but, come, Clara, proceed, and let us 
hear whut Mrs. Barney says to her “ Patrons.” 

No further interruption took place, and I read the Address in my very 
best manner. When I had finished, I turned to Mr. B. and asked him 
what he thought of it—* Nay, (said he) I wait to hear your opinion.”— 
“Cannot you guess at that, from my manner of reading it ?”’—“I think I 
can” he replied, “and unless I misinterpret the various inflexions of your 
very fine voice, we agree in our judgment, that it is” —“ It is, indeed,” ex- 
claimed my aunt, unconsciously as it appeared, cutting short the Bache- 
lor’s judgment. He looked surprised, and for a moment I suspected my 
aunt of a predetermination never to give Mr. B. and myself a chance of 
knowing how much we thought alike on any subject; but when I saw her 
eyes fixed upon the fire, her left foot shaking violently, as is always the 
case when she is in a “ brown study,” and every feature of her intelligent 
countenance settled into pure abstraction, I smiled at Mr. B. anc. laying 
my hand gently upon the old lady’s folded arms, asked her if she had 
heard Mr. B.’s opinion of the address.—“ Certainly !” said my aunt—* did 
not he say, that it was very fine ?”—Ha! ha! I beg your pardon, my dear 


aunt, for laughing, but this is really so singular a turn to give to Mr. B.’s 


compliment !”—The Bachelor’s face assumed the hue of a raw beef-steak, 


he looked alternately at my aunt and myself, as if we were a pair of in- 
comprehensibles, and seemed to be struggling with himself whether he 
should join me in the laugh or be offended. The former inclination at 
length prevailed, and after indulging it to the verge of exciting my aunt to 
a very different humour, he at length said,—* This litle equivoque shews, 
at least, that we are all of one mind as to Mrs. Barney’s address to her 


patrons—it is true I did not actually say it was “ very fine,” those words 
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being applied to Miss Clara’s style of reading it—but I intended to say. if 
you had not so suddenly interrupted me, my dear madam, what might per- 
haps be all understood by that one expression—I meant to say, that it com- 
bined the dignity and courage of conscious independence; with the cha- 
racteristic modesty and frankness of untried powers—that it was an appeal 
not so much to the sympathies, as to the patriotism and chivalry, of her 
“ countrymen”—* Excellent! very good! Mr. B.”—exclaimed my aunt, 
her eyes sparkling with delight-—“ you speak con amore-—Mrs. Barney is a 
great favorite of mine, and I confess I felt a little alarmed for her when 
she began to talk of patrons; but when Clara began to read, and | saw 
that she was still true to herself, my thoughts involuntarily travelled back 
to other days, when she and I, alike indifferent to the smiles or frowns of 
the world, and without a care in our hearts,—-but, pshaw ! why do I give 
way to these retrospects ?>—I have outrode the storm, and so will she : the 
malice of fate can never bow down a heart and head like her’s—-but come, 
Clara, go on with the rest of it”—and the old lady, checking the truant 
drop that was straying down her cheek, once more resumed her listening 
attitude. 

This was so different a termination of the criticism from what I had ex- 


pected, and the emotions of ny worthy aunt was so much greater than I 


had seen her exhibit even when there was none but myself to witness it, 
that some time elapsed before I could recover sufficient composure to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Barnacle was also a good deal affected, and took up his hat 
once or twice as if he thought his presence a restraint upon us, and that he 
ought to leave us to ourselves; but my aunt, seeing his uneasiness, begged 
him to sit still, as it was yet several hours till dinner time, and that Clara 
could finish the two numbers before that-—But I am not going to relate 
to you all that was said upon the several articles, some of which were 
highly praised, and others were passed over without a comment, until | 
came tothe communication so interesting to myself : I would have skipped 
over it, but I knew that the secret must come out sooner or later, and 
thought it not likely, that I should ever find both the persons concerned, 


in so good a temper again, to put up kindly with my impadence.—So, 
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turning to the Bachelor with as grave a countenance as I could assume, f 


asked him, if there was not an old saying, that “ listeners are sure to hear 
something of themselves ?”,—*] have heard something like it,” he answer- 
ed.—* What put that into your head, Clara?” inquired my aunt-—* I was 
thinking, my dear aunt, that what I am about to read, will be an illustra- 
tion of that proverb.”——“ Well, it is avery good theme for an essay, and 
I hope it is properly treated.””—* But it is not the theme of the essay, dear 
aunt,—it is only an after-thought of the essayist.”—-“ You are a perfect 
riddle to-day, my dear, which I confess I have not ingenuity enough to ex- 
pound-——do you understand her, Mr. Barnacle ?”-——“I begin to suspect I 
do,” replied the gentleman---“ I think there’s something like the “specu- 
lation” of authorship in Miss Clara’s “ eyes”-—and that she has been work- 
ing up the scanty materials of our rusticneighbourhood into a letter to Mrs. 
Barney—which letter has come back to her, metamorphosed by the art of 
Dr. Faustus into new forms-—-Have I read the riddle, Miss Clara ?”~-“ As 
correctly as (Edipus himself could have done---and now I think I need not 
fear, that either you or my dear aunt will be angry with me for allusions, 
which it was so difficult to avoid in my first attempt to become an au- 
thor.”---“O, ho! is it so, Miss Clara? Upon my word! you begin in good 
time to make an acquaintance with the types—take care Mrs. Barney’s in- 
dulgence does not entice you beyond your depth.” — 

My dear aunt said this in so encouraging and good natured a tone, that 
without hesitating another moment, I read the whole of my letter to you as 
it appears in the second number. Neither of my auditors interrupted me, 
though they both occasionally smiled, or shook their heads, and once I dis- 
covered them nodding at each other as I peeped over the top of the page. 
When I had fairly got through, the eld Bachelor was the first to break the 
“awful silence” —He sprang from his chair with the lightness and agility 
of a Mercury, and seizing both my hands in his, before I was aware of his 
being near enough to touch me, exclaimed in a tone that seemed to me much 
more parental than lover-like—* Permit me, my dear young lady, before 
I hear what your aunt will say upon the subject, in the first place to relieve 
you from all apprehension of having offended me, and in the next place to 
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say, that | am no less surprised than delighted with your performence-— 
you have opened to me the prospect of new enjoyments, such as t had not 
dared to hope could spring from our little reading cirele---you have shewn 
us the way to convert even our domestic amusements into the means of in- 
struction to others---and you cannot te!l---how much it would gratify me, 
if | can in any way contribute tothe further prosecution of your plan, which 
it seems to me is admirably designed to comprehend a wide verity of 
matter “from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ thank you again and 
again, not only for present pleasure, but for the hope of more herezfier.”--- 


‘A very good seug and very well sung 
Jolly comp: sions every one — 


Thus sung my aunt, as Mr. Barnacle reseated himself after his declara- 
tion--- 

“ft is all very well, Mr. Barnacle, (she continued) but | tell -on, youll 
turn the child’s head---she7ll faney herself another Miss Eduveworth, and 
we shall have her writing novels by and by. But, Clara, what signature 
have you put to that letter 7’--- 

“ Signature, dear aunt! do you think IT would use any signature but my 
own ??— 

“You surely have not been so imprudent as to put your name to such a 


5 


communication?” inquired my aunt in evident alarm. 


“Indeed 1 did, annt---but | am not aware of any iinprudence in it. I 
“loathe ail affectation,” as Cowper says, and whether my little production 
be entitled to approbation or censure, why should I] permit any other per- 
son to be the better or the worse for it 7?— 

“But you will never be able to shew yourself in town again !---you will 
be pointed at asa Blue Stocking, and avoided by Belles and Beaur, as 
“the young lady what writes criticisms for the Magazine !?---and besides. 
though you may choose to render yourself conspicuous, what right have 
you to bring me into the scrape ?---for the disclosure of your own name ne- 


cessarily gives publicity to mine.” 


‘ ' OF © ) . e 
*Ah! my dear aunt, for that, indeed I entreat you to forgive me---how 


could | be so thoughtless as not tosce this conscquence? Butas to your 
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other objections, it does not give me the slightest concern. The Belles 


may avoid me as much as they please; and for the Beaur! while I am 
known to be your heiress, the dificulty will be, to keep them away---but 
I hate Beaux, and care nothing for Belles, so let that pass.””— 

“Well, my dear child, if youthink you can brave the consequences, it 
is net probable that J shall ever su‘fer any inconvenience or mortification. 
Whet you have done cannot be undone now, even if we desired it-—and I 
aim not certain, that, were it 4o do, | should say muchto dissuade you: as 
it is, like Mr. Barnacle, | am willing to assist in your scheme---the out- 
lines of your plan are tolerably well sketched; if you fill them up with 
judgment and taste, I dure svy you will have no cause to regret having 
undertaken it.—But it strikes me, my dear, unless I have misconceived 
your design, that a part of it, at least, has been anticipated by a writer in 
the first number---the piece you read to us, upon the subject of “ Novel 
Writing,” seems to be intended to prepare the reader for a series of criti- 
cisms, which may possibly embrace so much of what you contemplated as 
to render your further labours superfluous. And the writer, though I do 
not subscribe to his opinions, seems to be perfectly competent to give at- 
traction to his essays by the graces of his style.” 

“Jam sincerely grateful to you, my dear aunt, for the kindness with 
which you have received, what | now see I ought not to have attempted 
without having first consulted you.—-Y on are right as to the anticipation of 
my design by the writer alluded to—-but we seem to differ so much in 
“first principles,” as a politician would say, that J dare believe there is no 
danger of our ever mecting upon the same point.”— 

“But he has one great advantage over you, my dear, which you seem to 
overlook in your purposed criticisms upon the novels that chance to stray 
into our poor Library” — 

“JTow ? dear aunt. What advantage do you allude to?”-— 

“Why, that of being evidently, resident ina city where he has an op- 
portunity of immediately seeing every novel, as soon as it is published. 
Who, do you think, will read your criticisms upon novels as old as your- 
self? The lutest that we have seen, I think. is at least six months from the 


press--and nore/ty is the only thing that attracts.” 
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“But, my good Madam, there is novelty, in the very idea, which has sug- 
gested itself to Miss Clara, of writing criticisms upon old novels ; and you 
must recollect that the readers of Mrs. Barney’s Magazine are not confined 
to cilies--at least I hope aud trust, she has thousands, who are as much 
out of the way of novellies as we are, and to whom not only the criti- 
cisms of Miss Clara, but the novels that are the subjects of them, will be 
new, and, in that respect at least, attractive. However, that,Miss Clara 
may not be argued out of her good intentions,I will just observe, that I 
have business that will take me to Baltimore immediately after the lholy- 
days, and while there I will not only procure all the latest pullications, 
but settle a plan of correspondence with my old friend Coale, by which 
we may be regularly supplied with them in future. In this way, if in no 
oiher, I may become an auxiliary to our young authoress, and enable her 
to take the field upon equal terms with her veteran competitor.” 

This friendly offer of the gallant old Bachelor, was. in truth, the very 
thing which I had been scheming to bring about. I knew thatmy aunt 
had long since given up all her correspondence, and that | might as well 
think of attempting to convert the Jews to christianity as to prevail on 
her to renew her intercourse with the world, merely for the sake of get- 
ting a book a few months sooner. Nobody on earth can be fonder of no- 
vels than she is, but then, as J told you before, the whole machinery of 
them vanishes from her mind the moment afterwards,and she can hear the 
same story, if it be a good one, over and over again with undiminished 
pleasure---and besides, she prefers those novels that were most in fashion 
in her own youth, particularly if they were written to describe the manners 
of that period, which she maintains were much more polished than those 
of the present time. She would do a great deal to please me, and keep 
me with her; but the knowledge of this affectionate kindness always pre- 
vented my pressing her in matters that broke in upon her habits. A year- 
ly letter to. her merchant accompanying her crop of wheat, comprises the 
whole extent of her correspondence, and to be compelled to write anoth- 
er upon any occasion, except of life and death, I knew would be an an- 


noyance which, much as I like to plague her, I would not on any account 
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bring upon her. What I now feared, was that her abhorrence of any 
thing like obligation, to any human being, would induce her not only to 
decline the Bachelor’s civility, but absolutely to forbid his lumbering her 
house with a cargo of books; and I dared not venture to utter the reply 
that was on my tongue, until she had first spoken—The Bachelor looked 
from one to the other, as if satisfied that he had said something that ought 
to meet with ready concurrence—-my eyes thanked him—my aunt was in 
one of her musing fits, shaking her foot, and counting the sparks as they 
flew up the chimney-—At length, her mind having been evidently occupied 
in turning and twisting the proposition to every possible result, she raised 
her eyes suddenly to my face, gave me a single glance that made my pul- 
ses throb with delight, and then turning to the Bachelor, said: 

“Mr. Barnacle, this girl is bringing us all into trouble, I am afraid, but 





she is a good child, inthe main---and I believe we must indulge this whim 
of hers---on condition, however, that she will not.think again of leaving 
me until I gettired of hercompany. Your suggestion is.a good one—-but 
you must consent to become my agent in the business---no-~no—hear 
me out---I am obstinate on some points, and must have my.own way, or 
there’s an end to the triple league between us. _When yougo to town, 
you shall take a letter to my merchant and banker, to whom I shall give 
orders to pay Mr. Coale’s bills for any books that you may select to bring 
with you when you return to us, as well as for any others that you may 
instruct him to forward to my address from time to time. For the latter 
it would be well to be a littie particular in your instructions, for these ; 
booksellers are apt to take advantage of an unlimited order, to inundate 
their customers with all the trash of the press---yow had better confine him 
to the productions of Sir Walter, Mr. Cooper, Miss Porter,the authors, of 
Pelham, Richlieu, and a few others, whose style we know---They are all 
prolific enough, God knows! and there will be no fear of our ever. being 
without a new novel while they live,” 
“My dear aunt!” I exclaimed, throwing my arms around her neck and 
kissing her a dozen times, “I shall never. wish to quit you again! I am 
happier now than I ever can be any where else, and you shall never, ne- 
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ver, hear me complain of the country again! And Pll never~-no, I'll ne- 
ver say another word to vex or to tease you.” 

“Take care, Clara! don’t make any rash promises—you know you can’t 
help being a little mischievous sometimes, but I give you free permission 
to play as many tricks upon me, as you please---But you have not thanked 
Mr. Barnacle, my dear, it is to him you owe the arrangement that has made 
you so happy—for I should probably never have thought of it but for his 
polite offer-—” ‘ 

“She has already rewarded me fully, my dear Madam,” said the Bache- 
lor, “by a look, worth more than all the words she could have conjured in- 
to the form of thanks.” 

“Well—enough of this!” my aunt said—*let us hear what more there 
is in the Magazine.” — 

But the Bachelor, pulling out his watch, declared that he was compell- 
ed, however reluctantly, to take his leave for the present, having appoint- 
ed to meet the Superintendant of his Factory at three o’clock, and that it 
was now within a few minutes of that time. The moment after his de- 
parture, the servant came 1n to set the table for dinner,—I was too full of 
pleasant dreams to eat much, and having waited impatiently to see my 
aunt established in her siesta, I ran up to my room to perform my promise 
to you.— 

Though I fear I may incur the censure of extending this letter to an in- 
convenient and unreasonable length, it would be too great a departure from 
my original scheme, to conclude it without a notice of some of my late 
readings. I therefore send you a few pages from my Album—the first cri- 
ticism is, as nearly as I could recollect them, in the words of the Bache- 
lor, who was present when I read the book—he refers to some things which 
I knew nothing about and to several books, which neither my aunt nor I 
have yet seen.-— 

“Richlieu, a Tale of France.” Whatever his political opponents, or 
the apologists of England, may say of the undignified and inappropriate 
character of Mr. Adam’s celebrated Fourth of July Oration, the compari- 
son which he drew between England and her former Coionies, as to the 
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nature of their respective intellectual labours, was but little exaggerated. 
With the exception of Sir Humphrey Davy, and a few others, it may well 


be said, that the genius of England has produced but little, in the last half 





centiry, save “lascivious Lyrics and fustian Romances.” It was manifestly 
not the design ef the orator, in applying these epithets, to deliver a sweep- 
ing philippic against the English authors in this class of productions, as 
such; but merely to assert, what will hardly be denied, that intellect so 
employed, did not deserve to rank with that which struck out new and use- 
ful improvements in the various arts of life—-that the best Lyrics and Ro- 
mances, might be said to be stuff, when compared with the meanest in- 
vention which the genius of our countrymen had given to the world—The 
rage for this species of composition seems to have in no degree subsided 
since the memorable epoch referred to. The English press throws out 
Romances and Novels with almost as much rapidity, as the famous Cot- 
ton Jinny, to which the same orator alluded, performs its more vulgar la- 
bours. To apply the term“ fustian” to all these productions, would be 
as unjust as it would be illiberal. Many of them may be regarded as epi- 
tomes of elegant literature, as honorable to their authors, and the country 
which produced them, though encumbered, as some may say, with all the 
paraphernalia of a slory, as if they had been ushered forth in the more 
pompous form of a regular system.—Of this description are many of the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott—-all that have yet reached us of Mr. Bulwar— 
and some others. ‘The great misfortune, which is the natural consequence 
of a public taste for such productions, or, in other words, of the fashion 
of Novel reading, is, that every idler who happens to have learned this “ art 
of writing,” flies to this hope of fame or bread,and the hand that might 
have done his country service at the plough or the spindle, is employed in 
staining the fair escutcheon of her literary renown with his pen. But the 
fact, that this species of writing claims so much of the public attention, is 
in itself a proof of the great talents engaged in it ; for the public taste is 
never so wholly depraved, as to make bud novels fashionable. The taste 
for it, is first created by some superior effort of genius---success incites, 


to emulation in the higher order of intellect, to imitation in the lower— 
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and the Bookseller’s accounts would no doubt shew, that the publication of 
one good novel, enables him to sell ten, which, but that they came after 
the good one, would have remained forever uncalled for upon his shelves. 
Thus it is, that so many inferior productions in this branch of literature 
get into circulation.—It would be unjust to assign to “ Richlieu” a place 
in the latter class—and yet it is so immeasureably below “Pelham” and 
“Devereux,” that to name their authors in the same breath, would be to 
insult good sense and discrimination. 

The writer is probably young and inexperienced, and if his reception 
among his countrymen be not such as to drive him altogether from the 
field, he may yet gather a rich harvest of laurels. He has talents of no 
mean order—but he has evidently no steadiness of application, no perse- 
verance. He seems to have written under the influence of short-lived pa- 
roxisms of inspiration, the efforts of which left him listless, weary and fee- 
ble. He commences a magnificent design, !ays in abundance of the rich- 
est materials, and when the reader looks to see the edifice rise before him 
in all the splendour of a palace, it suddenly sinks to the paltry dimensions 
of a hovel. The author did wrong in going to France for his story—he 
is neither sufficiently acquainted with its language, nor familiar enough 
with its history, to feel at home in the company with which he surrounds 
himself. If he will content himself hereafter to draw from the ample 
stores of English history, I have no doubt his future labours will give him 
reputation. 

“ The Renegade”—The Bachelor tells me, that this is a very old novel, 
translated from the French—like many other books from our library it had 
lost the title page, and had every mark of pretty general circulation. Old 
or new, however, it is one of the most interesting novels ] ever read. The 
scene is laid chiefly in the wildest of the volcanic mountains in France, at 
a period when history itself is little more to be trusted, than the most ex- 
travagant romance. ‘The hero of the story is the son of Thiern III. the 
last of the Merovingian race of kings. After the assassination of his fa- 
ther by Geoffroi, his life is attempted by that usurper---bravoes are employ- 


ed to murder him, against whom he defends himself with a strength and 
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courage more than heroic, but at length falls pierced with wounds-—-is aban- 
doned as dead---and is saved by the humanity of a shepherd, with whose 
family he lives as an adopted son, until a favorite opportunity offers of ma- 
king known his existence, and his claims to the throne. By this time, 
however, Charles Martel, the celebrated hero of France, taking advan- 
tage of his military power, and of the enthusiasm kindled by his repeated 
victories, had dethroned Geoffroi, and setting aside the pretensions of va- 
rious legitimate claimants, had himself assumed the purple. Though well 
assured of the existence of Clodomir, the lawful successor of Thierri, Mar- 
tel treats that prince as an impostor, and the latter, after seeing his foster- 
father murdered before his face, once more escapes by miracle. The 
foster brother, the friend of his heart, follows his steps and persuades him 
to return to the abode of their childhood, where the love of a sister wait- 
ed to greet them. Upon reaching this cottage, they find that the beauty 
of the sister had attracted the notice of one of Martel’s soldiers, and that 


she is carried off. They make an attempt to recover her--gain admit- 








tance by stratagem to the castle where she is held, and at the very mo- 
ment of success, are arrested by the arrival of Martel with a formidable 
escort. The brother is killed in the struggle which ensues----“ the he- 
ro” fights, like a hero, against an army—-sees his foster-sister-—the last 
earthly object of his affections---thrown over the battlements into the sea 
whose waves wash their base---escapes again from the hands of his assai- 
lants, and leaps over the same battlements !---This would be almost enough 
to end the career of any modera hero, but Clodomir is protected by the 
good genius of an author, who has spirit enough to combat with impossi- 
bilities---aye, and to conquer them too, with more ease than many others 
can make a common incident appear probable.---Jumping into the ocean 
is no great feat after all, and if the man happens to be a good swimmer, he 
is much safer there,than he would be in the midst of armed men, all striving 
to take his life. “Clodomir” gains courage by discovering the floating robes 
of her for whom he had thus risked his life: he reaches her before life is 
entirely extinct, and clasping her with one stout arm, he buffets the rude 


waves with the other, and is enaliled to gain a drifting raft, upon whieh he 
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succceeds in depositing his exhausted and insensible burthen. What a si- 
tuation for two individuals, to whom each was all in this world tothe oth- 
er! To this floating scene, the author has managed to give the deepest 
interest. The lady just recovers sufficiently to interchange with him vows 
of eternal love, and to check for a moment his desperate and impious de- 
nial of a God---and breathes her last at the instant a boat from a Saracen 
cruizer arrives to the rescue. 

Thus far through his life, the hero had seen virtue and justice every 
where trampled under foot, the claims of humanity despised, and legiti- 
mate rights treated with derision. [He had seen every being whom he 
loved, or who loved him, fall a victin to the lawless and savage cruelties 
of men who called themselves Soldiers of the Cross. Unable to compre- 
hend these mysterious contradictions in a religion of love and peace, lie 
rejects the idea of a divine providence, doubts the existence of a God, and 
renouncing his country as well as christianity, becomes the leader of a 
Mussulman army against Charles Martel, and the other usurpers of his 
rights. In this character of “Renegade,” and under the name of “ Aga- 
bar,” victory and desolation mark his progress through France, and he be- 
comes the terrer no less of the peaceable peasantry than of the forces of 
the usurper. In his boyhood, he had been solemnly betrothed to Ezilda, 
heiress of the Suzerain of Cavennes, who, well educated and sensible, sees 
the advantage that may be gained by playing upon the superstition of her 
countrymen, and as an inspired Virgin, finds no difficulty in rallying around 
her an army of hardy mountaineers, who swear to die or conquer for the 
cross, under her command. She and Agabar have several interviews un- 
der the most extraordinary and mysterious circumstances, and at length 
become known to each other. In the detail of their subsequent conduct, 
the narration becomes intensely interesting. She vainly endeavors to de- 
tach him from the interests of his adopted country, but is more successful 
in softening his heart to the reception of the Gospel truth. 

The whole story is one verging upon the miraculous, but in reality it 
nowhere transcends the limits of natural possibility. The language is 


such as one would expect to see such astory clothed in: it is nervous, en- 
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thusiastic and wildly poetical—the scenic descriptions are beautifully gra- 
phic—and the portraits of the two principal characters may challenge com- 
parison withthe best painting of the best writers. 

“The Last of the Plantagenets.” 'Thi's is a very singular production ; 
and affords a strong illustration of that danger, of confounding history 
and fiction, against which your correspondent en “Novel Writing” has 
thought it necessary to caution the ignorant and careless reader. It has 
none of the characteristics of a Novel, but purports to be the auto-biogra- 
phy of Richard Fitz Richard, son of Richard 1. by an unacknowledged 
marriage. Several of the old English chroniclers record, that Richard 
left a son, whom he acknowledged on the eve of the fatal battle of Bos- 
worth field—and every reader at all acquainted with the history of the 
period, will recognize the strict conformity to it, of many of the incidents 
in this story. But that the whole narrative should be what it pretends to 
be, very few probably would credit, however ignorant they may be of his- 
tory.---And yet, there runs throughout it such an air of truth :—there is so 
much of interest in the personal anecdotes--in the quaint style of that pe- 
riod, which if imitated is so artfully done as to hide the art-~and above 
all in the melancholy vicissitudes occurring in the life of this last scion of 
the noble stock of Plantagenet---that my mind, in reading it, was as 
deeply engaged in treasuring up its various scenes and,actions, as if they 
had really passed under the eye of the writer. 

The introduction to the narrative, is after the manner of Sir Walter Scott’s 
earliest Tales, and is well adapted either to create or to remove doubts of 
its authenticity, just as the reader may be in the humour to take it. As 
J advanced in the story, I could not help «ishing it were true, and there- 
fore thought its present appearance, its discovery, and all the mysteries con- 
nected with the old manuscript, very well accounted for. I wished it to 
be true, because---it confirms many of my historical prejudices and par- 
tialities, and if true, would of course justify them---and it seems to be a 


law of our natu-e, that we should have more faith and pleasure, in that which 
I have always been 





flatters, than in that which contradicts, our judgment. 
pleased to think more favorably of the character of Richard III. than the pic- 


ture of it by the Lancastrian historians would warrant--and less favourably 
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of that of his more fortunate successor Henry Tudor, than even Mr. Hime 
seems to have thought. In both these instances, the author of “The last 
of the Plantagenets,” happens to have thoughtas Ido. Upon the whole I 
have read it with deep interest, and have derived from it a high degree of 
gratification and amusement. 

Now, my dear Mrs. Editor, I have written till my fingers are as cold as 
icicles---my fire is all gone out---and the dark clouds of a December even- 
ing are curtaining my windows---I must run down stairs to my aunt, who 
has by this time had her nap, and will want to know what I have been do- 
ing.—I believe had better show her my letter before it goes, and then I 
shall have nothing to fear when your next number comes. By the by, as 
the Bachelor is going to Baltimore so soon, and means to call upon you 
—for he says he knew you when you were about my age-—-you may as well 
give our number to him, and we shall get it a great deal sooner than by 
the post.---And pray, when you see him, give hima little advice as to the 
books he is to get, as you must know better than he does, what is new, 
and what is out of date. If you should have any private message to send 
me, you need not be afraid of trusting it to the Bachelor. 

P.S. I have read the letier to my aunt—-she laughed at my account of 
the important discussion, but said she believed it was correctly reported--- 
“Give my love to Mrs. Barney” she added, “and tell her, she does not 
know what a troublesome correspondent she has brought upon herself by 
her Editorial courtesy.”°—Y ou see I am honest at least—but dear Mrs B. 
indeed I don’t wish to become troublesome, so whenever my bagatelles 
claim a place that may be better filled, give them up to the Fire-King, to 
whom such offerings of right belong. 

Adieu! dear Mrs. Editor, 
CLARA JONES. 


New Wine.—A Correspondent of the Panner of the Constitution, in- 
forms the public that excellent wine may be made of the sap of the maple 
and black birch, boiled together znd allowed to ferment. He says that 
the wine thus produced has a most delicious flavour—superior even to 
the best of foreign wines. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


The late news from Europe is altogether warlike. Those who desire, 
and those who deprecate hostilities, luok with more than probability for 
an universal rupture. While we are lifting our feeble pen, hostile armies 
are wielding the weapons of war. The blood-red conflagration which 
shall gleam over the face of Europe, from the Baltic to the Pyrenees, from 
the Atlantic to the Euxine, has been lighted at the fires of Antwerp. Could 
less than this have been expected? For ourselves, we have looked for it 
with a fearful yet assured anticipation, from the first announcement of the 
triumph of French liberty—or rather of human liberty in France—The 
blow there given to despotism, was not felt by Charles the Tenth alone. 
It caused every tyrant to reel upon his throne; it was a blow at the prin- 
ciple of despotism—it was a blow at legitimacy—at the divinity of kings.— 
It established the right of the people to force a seated monarch from the 
throne and to refuse his choice of a successor—not only so but to choose 
his successor for themselves,—and more :—to change the very form of the 
government,—to take back into their own hands powers which had been 
delegated almost in perpetuity to their rulers—to reduce a systematic ty- 
rannical regime to mere chaos and anarchy; and out of these to build up 
freedom, government and laws, according to their own sovereign will. 
Every despot in Europe was therefore a party to the French Revolution, 
allied in feeling and interest if not in compact with the dethroned monarch, 
and an enemy to the French people. Had the friends of Charles X. in 
France amounted to a party only barely respectable in numbers, he would 
have been backed by the combined forces of Russia, Prussia and the Ger- 
manic Empire, in an attempt to regain or maintain his power—But the 
unanimity of the French people in the cause of freedom, the early recog- 
nition of the king of the French, by the British government, made the re- 


storation of the dethroned king even by the whole force of continental 


Europe most improbable, and the maintenance of the power so restored 
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(supposing it restored) totally impossible. The allied sovereigns contem- 
plated therefore in inactive silence the termination of the French Revo- 
lution. This silence would in all probability have been perpetual, had it 
not been for the consequences, which scon flowed to other nations from 
that revolution and those which were likely to flow, if liberty now like a 
roused-up lion shaking herself in the majesty of her strength, were not 
arrested in her onward march. She had planted her feet in Belgium; she 
had kindled her watch fires upon the top of the Pyrenees; her trumpet 
voice was heard along the Rhine, and its reverberations through all the 
Alpine regions. Her eyes were on the north and west, and thither would 
she bend her course in triumph if the united powers of tyranny should not 
be alarmed to resistance. They became alarmed—but still they halted in 
their efforts as if terrified at the countenance of liberty, and would have 
halted longer had not that liberty in Belgium thrown away the crown 
which she wore in France, and encircled her brows with the republican 
wreath. France had placed upon the throne a crowned monarch, limited, 
it is true in his authority, but still a monarch the head of a new dynasty 
of hereditary kings—Belzwm threw off the yoke of sovereignty altoge- 
ther. The sin of acknowledging such a sovereign 2s Philip Louis was great, 
bat the sin of not acknowledging a sovereign at all, was far greafer in the 
eyes of the allied despots, and hence it is that they have put their myrmi- 
dons in motion, and have begun, ere this, to pour out like water the blood 
of their subjects. Even the British king at the head of a free monarchy 
became alarmed,and from the throne, proclaimed his hostility to the Bel- 
gian cause. And yet the question is asked and doubtingly answered.—Will 
there be war? Every man of ordinary intelligence must know that it is 
the interest of the allied powers to oopose the insurrectionary spirit in the 
south of Europe. and they know too well. to need a Metternich to inform 
them, that it is their policy to pursue their interest—They can only oppose 
this spirit by war—war upon the threshoid—for later wil! be too late—now 
is, or never will be the proper period. Yes! this is their true policy. Woald 
to God they knew it not! But they are not only led by policy. they are 
led by obligations of honoar—(the honour of despots) the bond of the 
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mistermed holy-Alliance, to fight the battles of dethroned legitimates, 
above all, of those whom the allies themselves with their own hands 
placed upon their thrones, and who conferred such power, with a pledge 
that as it was given so it should be maintained in blood !—in blood!— 
When therefore a Bourbon of their own right hand planting has been dri- 
ven from his throne and kingdom—when the attempt to impose the same 
fate upon the king of Spain is about to be made—when Brunswick has re- 
volted—when Switzerland is again invoking the name of Tell, and more 
than all. when the Belgian Congress has declared that the house of Nassau 
has ceased to reign over them, is it speaking too confidently to say that 
the torch of Earopean war has been lighted at the fires of Antwerp—Bat 
there are facts which render all doult in this case fatile—al! hopes vain. 
The antocrat has proclaimed in the shape of manifesto “that he is con- 
cerned in maintaining the house of Nassau upon the throne of Belgium, 
and also to save the French people from the measures which their impetu- 
osity may induce them to adopt.” Is this an empty bravado? or, what will 
you call it? give it what name you please, still in substance itis a decla- 
ration of war. Nay in every thing excepting positive blood-shed we have } 
certain intelligence that war has commenced. We cannot better collate 
this mtelligence than in the language of the enlightened correspondent of 
the London Morning Chronicle : 

“ From Russia we have official intelligence of the raising of troops—of the 
non-recognition of our Louis Philip, king of the French—of the determina- 
tion of the Emperor to maintain the cursed holy alliance system of 1815— 
of the marching of troops to the environs of Germany—and of the protest 
of the St. Petersburgh court against the exclusion of the House of Nassan 
from Belgium, and agzinst the revolutionary spirit !!' im the west of Europe! 

From Prussia we have official intelligence of nearly one hundred thous 
and troops being ready to march into Belgiem at an imstant’s notice—we 





have the fact of the marriage of two members of the families of the King of 
Holland and Prussia. which bind them together te oppese the late revolution 
in Belgium—we have next the officia] news cf the concord exiting between 
the courts of Berlin and St. Petersbarzh. as to the course which should be 


adopted, im case the House of Nassau should be excluded. 
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From Iolland we have intelligence which is too confirmatory of our fears 
of war. Prussian troops are entering Holland. Maestrich is reinforced by 
Dutch soldiers. Venloo is said to be retaken; Antwerp is not to be aban- 
doned; the armistice is in fact broken, and King William remains obstinate 
and decided. Luxembourg is to be occupied with an army of the Germa- 
nic confederation; and the King of Holland treats the Belgian revolution as 
an insurrection, and the Belgians as rebels. He is encouraged in this view 
by Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Spain, who have all common interests to 
protect and common views to guide them. 

From Austria we have intelligence of the levy of fifty thousand men in Hun- 
gary—of the dissatisfaction of the court of Vienna with the present order 
of things in France—of the occupation of the South of Europe by 150,000 
Austrian troops—and of the resolution of the Emperor and Prince Metter- 
nich not to recognise the Belgian Revolution.” 

What could have induced the king of England against the wishes of his 
people to advocate British interference in favour of the house of Nassau ? 
His apprehensions of republican principles, and the alarming condition of 
Ireland. What Belgium was, Ireland is—what Belgium is, Ireland soon 
will be—and the sooner if the case of the Belgians turns out to be a tri- 
umphant example. The people of England however have taken this mat- 
ter into their own hands ; they have determined that the system of non- 
interference shall be maintained, and have forced upon the crown a min- 
istry according with their wishes—But this system of non-interference will 
preclude the British government from furnishing any aid to the Belgians. 
The fear is, that they may have to fight their battles alone, for the atten- 
tion of France will be too much drawn to her own frontiers toe enable her 
to spare a force capable of coping with one hundred thousand Prussians 
and Hollanders, in the heart of Belgium. For awhile Belgium must be 
oppressed. But the resources of France are mighty—with an united peo- 
ple she may resist the world inarms. Against the allied armies, fighting 
as they will have to fight at a distance, she will be able to carry the war - 
beyond her own borders, and finally to vindicate the rights of Belgium. 


Should the people of Great Britain force their government into an alli- 
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ance offensive and defensive with France, liberty in the south of Europe 
will not only be safe, but vengeance will be sure against the north. But, 
should there be no such alliance, still there is another hope—another alli- 
ance——not atall improbable now, although once it might have been deemed 
impossible : the alliance of France and Turkey—the alliance of Louis Phil- 
ip with the greatest monarch in the world—the head of the Ottoman em- 
pire. There is not a man, woman or chiid, in that empire, who does not 
execrate the Russian name, and who would not lift an arm against the au- 
tocrat could he raise it with effect—besides the sultan has much lost glory, 
many lost provinces, and much lost treasure, and a debt imposed by Rus- 
sian force and fraud, to redeem ; which nothing but speedy war in alliance 
with a more potent nation, can save from perpetuity. But more than all 
the cause of France and Belgium is the cause of virtue and liberty ; we 
have reason to think that the God of battles will fight upon their side— 
He asks not the strength of nations to assist his arm, but demonstrates his 
power most where least the aid of man is seen. 

We will continue this subject as fresh news from Europe, open to us 
new food for enquiry and remark. 





For the National Magazine. 


THE SHOSHONEE VALLEY; 


A Romance.—By the author of Francis Berrian—2 vols. 12 mo. 
Cincinnalti—FE. H. Fuint—1830. 





It is obvious that Mr. Flint in this and his preceding similar produc- 
tions, as well as in his writings generally, has aimed to introduce a new 
style of works of imagination. 

He has searched for purer and profounder springs in the human heart 
than those from which the sentiments of our most fashionable novelists 
proceed ; and if he should be obliged to look to posterity for a just esti- 


mation of his works. he will fare no worse than did many of his illustrious 
predecessors.--- 
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Mr. Flint, however, we are convinced, has numerous admirers, and those 
among minds of the highest cultivation and taste, throughout the coun- 
try. But they are too remote from each other, and too few of them are 
among that loud and superficial class of critics, whose forward voice is 
heard in the ascendant over al] others, to establish in his behalf that tone 
of authority, which settles the estimate of a writer according to the scale 
of the bookseller.—-His time must come at home and abroad, though this 
tardy justice may do no more for him than mingle the cypress with his 
lanrels.—It cannot but happen that writings of a character so marked with 
originality, and deriving their chief interest from feeling so true and pro- 
found, with so much native vigor, and such a freshness of colouring, will 
have their proper place assigned them in the archives of our literature. 

A warm and true admiration which springs from the heart, and has been 
subjected to the ordeal of taste, need never fear to proclaim itself.---The 
highest meed of an author is the hope that the lofty thoughts and beauti- 
ful pictures which originated m his own teeming brain, will find a corres- 
ponding and generous sympathy in kindred minds. 

Much general praise has been bestowed upon the rich descriptions of 
natural scenery with which this book abounds, and in which, to show criti- 
cal skill, several writers who have noticed it, have declared it redundant. 
-—It is evident, indeed, that in this walk the author is at home, and writes 
con amore. But an unprejudiced perusal, it is believed, will not leave a 
less favorable impression in regard to the personages, the morale and dra- 
ma of the work, than with respect to its descriptions.--Jessy, beautiful, 
gifted, innocent, spirited and amiable, without a shadow of artifice, and yet 
possessing a mind trained by reading, reflection, deep thought and strong 
feeling, to the highest possible finish, with just enough of natural weakness 
of character to exhibit her as belonging to humanity, seems to us a per- 
fect conception.---It is true that few, very few. fee!, think and talk as Jessy 
does, but this is because the real standard of character is too low, and not 
that her’s is too high.--- 


Areskoui, in whom the elements of right and wrong, strength and weak- 
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ness, imagination and judgment, self-controul and tumultuous passion, are 
blended in such high measures,is a character of absorbing interest from his 
first appearance, until he buries his love and despair under the waters of the 
blue lake.—- 

Frederick Belden is a personage of noble and well sustained principles, 
and excites our unqualified respect and admiration.—-Flder Wood, Ells- 
watta, Katrina, and the bad personages of the plot, are all admirable por- 
traits of their kind; and the deaths of Nelesho and Julius are catastrophes 
of surpassing tragic interest.---Many readers have objected to the melan- 
choly termination of the scence, and we confess that we could have wished 
for Areskoui and Jessy a less mournful fate.-—But instead of general erit- 
icism, and that meagre summary which always mangies and caricatures 
such a work, we will present the reader with a few extracts and references, 
which, if they should deceive his attention, cannot, we think, fail to. cre- 
ate an interest for the book.---The first quotation we make is the baptism 
of Jessy the “desert born,” by her father.---The scene is the wild Shosho- 
nee vale.--- , 

“A daughter was born to them---a desert flower of exquisite beauty, 
even from its birth. New and unmoved fountains of mysterious and slum- 
bering affections were awakened in the deepest sanctuary of their hearts. 
In the clear waters of the brook, which chafed over pebbles, between banks 
turfed with wild sage and numberless desert flowers, and under the over- 
hanging pines, in the tops of which the southern breege played the grand 
cathedral service of the mountain solitudes,---W illiam performed, as father, 
priest and christian, the touching ceremony of baptising his babe. Adding 
the name of Jessy to that of the mother, it was called Jessy Yensi, This 
sacred rite was performed on the sabbath, as the sun was sinking in cloud- 
curtained majesty behind the western mountains. The domestics, Ells- 
watta, and Josepha, looked on with awe. William read the scriptures, 
played and sang, baptised his babe, and handed the nursling of the desert 
As she received the beloved infant in her arms, after it had 


to Yensi. 
been consecrated, as an inmate in the family of the Redeemer, while tears 


of tenderness and piety filled her eyes, and fell on her checks, she declar- 
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ed that she would no longer invoke the “ Universal Tien,” that the God 
of William and her babe should be her God; and that they would both 
call on the same name, when they prayed together for their dear babe even 
unto death.” vol. 1st. pp. 52, 53. 

We would like to give the forced marriage of Baptiste with his Indian 
wife, and the dialogue between him and trader Hatch, in which its neces- 
sity is narrated.—It is found page 215, vol. 1, and is a fair specimen of 
Mr. Fliat’s powers in another species of writing, of his talent in which we 
suspect the public is but little apprised.— 

The remembrance of that portion of the book in which the first abduc- 
tion, confinement and escape of Jessy are related, is so strong in our mind 
that we cannot forbear pointing the reader to it in vol. 1st, pages 254, 5, 6, 
&e. &e.— ’ 

This, and the burial of Lenahah, the Indian maid who had been convert- 
ed to the Christian Religion, seemed to us tobe among the best portions of 
the volume.—The story of the“Little White Men of the Mountains” should 
be read with the impression that it presents a fair view of the mythology of 
the red men.—The description of the return of Spring which we here 
transcribe, and which commences the 2d vol., can be felt by none but a 
real lover of nature who has seen this season in a northern climate, and re- 
members the visions of his young days.--- 

“ At length the South breeze began once more to whisper along the val- 
ley, bringing bland airs, spring birds, sea-fowls, the deep trembling roar of 
unchained mountain streams, a clear blue sky ; magpies and orioles, cut- 
ting the ethereal space as they sped with their peculiar business note, on 
the great instinct errand of their Creator to the budding groves. The 
snipe whistled. The pheasant drummed on the fallen trunks in the deep 
forest. The thrasher and the robin sang ; and every thing, wild and tame, 
that had life, felt the renovating power, and rejoiced in the retraced foot- 
steps of the great Parent of nature. The inmates of William Weldon’s 
dwelling once more walked forth in the brightness of a spring morning, 
chcosiag their path where the returning warmth had already dried the 
ground on the south slopes of the hills. The biue and the white violet 
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had already raised their fair faces under the shelter of the fallen tree, or 
beneath the covert of rocks. The red-bud and the cornel decked the wil- 
derness in blossoms; and in the meadows, from which the ice had scarce- 
ly disappeared, the cowslips threw up their yellow cups from the water. 
As they remarked upon the beauty of the day, the cheering notes of the 
birds, the deep hum of a hundred mountain water-falls, and the exhilara- 
ting influence of the renoyation of spring, William Weldon observed in a 
voice, that showed awakened remembrances—~* dear friends, you have, per- 
haps, none of you such associations with this season, as now press upon 
my thoughts, in remembrances partly of joy and sadness. Hear you those 
million mingled sounds of the undescribed dwellers in the spring-formed 
waters? How keenly they call up the fresh recollections of the spring of 
my youth, and my own country! The winter there, too, is long and se- 
vere. What a train of remembrances press upon me! I have walked a- 
broad in the first days of spring.--When yet a child, I was sent to gather 
the earliest cowslips. I remember my thoughts when { first dipped my 
feet in the water, and heard these numberless peeps, croaks and cries ; and 
thought of the countless millions of living things in the water, which seem- 
ed to have been germinated by spring; and which appeared to be emula- 
ting each other in the chatter of their ceaseless song. How ye return up- 
on my thoughts, ye bright morning visions! What a fairy creation was 
life in such a spring prospect! How changed is the picture, and the hue 
of the dark brown years as my eye now traces them in retrospect.---These 
mingled sounds, this beautiful morning, these starting cowslips, the whole 
present scene brings back the entire past. Ah! there must be happier 
worlds beyond the grave, where it is always spring, or the thoughts that 
now spring in my bosom had not been planted there. ””—- 
vol, 2, pp. 3, 4, 5. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ At length we came to the long-wished for “ stopping place.” It was 
about dusk in the evening, and we had yet ten miles to travel ere we could 
reach the city. The lady was handed in, rather clumsily, | thought, by 
the driver, and I, of course, proffered her the back seat, which she accepted 
with a good deal of grace. Off we jogged again, the lady wrapped in her 
cloak, and I wrapped in my meditations. 

A stage-coach has been called a little world of itself—it was so with me, 
there was no world beyond it. To be seated alone with a young lady of 
fair proportions, two or three hours journey—the romantic gloom of even- 
ing--accommodatingly cold weather, et cetera; oh! it was more than I 
had looked for. Ithen might have spoken volumes of poetry ; all Moore’s 
love ballads were at my tongue’s end, and Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura might 
have rolled from my lips like the waters from the magic fountain of Chin- 
dera---but, my rebellious organ of speech clung to the roof of my mouth, 
and whenever I essayed to speak, I was seized with a fit of coughing---and, 
the reader will allow that coughing is too vulgar to be poetical. At length 
the spell was broken, I summoned all my energies, and, as a bride says 
“yes” at the marriage altar, exclaimed, “rather a disagreeable evening, 
Miss.” “ Yes, sir,”---was the reply---and with what an interesting lisp! 
myriads of spells were in that lisp, and each one was enough to subdue 
Diogenes himself! I followed up the subject like a brave fellow---I de- 
scanted largely upon the state of the atmosphere, its influence physically 
and mentally---the nature of winds and vapours, electric fluid, thunder- 
gusts and tornados; until I found myself in Capt. Symmes’ polar excava- 
tion, where I would have remained, had I not, by a bold effort, brought 
myself out through the crater of mount Etna. 

My incog. companion seemed to relish my discourse much, for she sel- 
dom interrupted it saving with a delightfully modest “ Yes, sir,” or “no, 
sir.’ She must be lovely, thought I---for modesty is loveliness itself; 
perchance wealthy, and ofa respectable family. If so, and I can male an 
impression---I’m a made man; farewell to my miserable domicil and my 
more miserable celibacy! I quoted poetry--I soothed her down with a lit- 
tle flattery ; made extemporaneous lines on her black eyes (though they 
might have been green, for all that I knew,) and I was even so bold as to 
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sing, at her request, the song of “ My heart with love is beating,” and, by 
particular desire, she replied with “ Come rest in this bosom”---pretty well 
sung, but I thought she pronounced some of the words badly, perhaps it 
was caused by her interesting lisp. 

Alas! for me, the rattling of the stage over the pavement, warned us of 
our arrival in the city, and that the moment of our parting was at hand. 
As any man possessing a common share of gallantry would have done, I 
asked the fair one where she would be set down? and received for an an- 
swer “ No. 43 street.” Could it be?—was it the beautiful and all 
accomplished Miss that I'd been travelling with ? What a lucky dog! 
Miss lives at No. 43,—she is rich, handsome and 

We arrived at the door of the house—the stage stopped—I leaped upon 
the pavement, and handed the fair one out with a bow that would have 
shamed Beau Nash; reader, did I squeeze her hand?—-what stuff do 
you think me made of? Yes, | did---and, gracious heavens---the gentle 
pressure was returned! The light of the lamp shone full upon us---I es- 
sayed to catch a glympse of her face—I did-—-and, fiends of darkness---it 
was as black as the ace of spades! BENEDICT. 

















Nationat Morro.—A Representative Democracy for our civil and po- 
litical foundation :—-Independent, honest and incorruptible Democrats for 
our representatives :-—-In practice, a government of business, and not of 
show; of economy, and not of waste; of labor for the public good, and not 
of elegant ease for private gratification :---Perpetuity to the Union; but no 
powers to be exercised by the federal government, unless expressly granted 
by the constitution ; the powers, not so granted, being reserved by the states: 
---No federal encroachments upon state sovereignties:---No encroach- 
ments of any one state upon the rights of another :—-A just and equal dis- 
tribution of the honors and emoluments of the federal government among 
the several states ; and both in the federal and state governments, all offi- 
cers to be selected for virtue and talents, and not from favoritism, partiali- 
ty, or bargain and sale :-—-No foreign alliances :---No wars of ambition or 
conquest :---No standing army, or navy, in times of peace, but what may 
be essential for warlike preparations in the hour of danger :---No martial 
law, which shall suspend or interfere with the civil power and authority :-— 
No impressments of person or property :---No general warrants :---No ex- 
post facto laws :---No denial or suspension of the writ of habeas corpus :--- 
No constructive Treason :---No constructive contempt :--No summary, cor- 
poreal, cruel, or capital punishments :---No excessive bail :—-No imprison- 
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ment for debt:~-No punishment, but on trial and conviction by a jury, 
fairly and impartially selected by law :---No tyranny or corruption on the 
bench :-—No partiality or favoritism in the jury box :—-No oppressive or un- 
necessary imposts, or taxes; and no poll tax, under any circumstances :—- 
No monopolies :—-NO SECRET SOCIETIES:---Liberty of speech, and 
liberty of the press ; that is, the liberty of speaking, writing, printing and 
publishing the truth, “from pure motives, and for justifiable ends ;” but no 
ex-officio informations, or criminal prosecutions for libel :-—-Universal, un- 
restrained, and unlimited Liberty of Religion, according to the dictates of 
each individual’s conscience and understanding ; or, in other words, no 
church and state connection by law; no test acts; no soiling or pervert- 
ing of Gop’s worp, by human enactments, interpolations, and corrup- 
tions :-—No forfeiture of life, liberty, or property, in any case whatsoever, 
but by due process of law :---Finally---No power whatsoever to be exer- 
cised, but such as is rationally vested in, or constitutionally and lawfully 
derived from, the Supreme Power of the state, the Sovereign People :-— 
These are the genuine, essential, immutable and eternal principles of 
American freedom and justice. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following works are announced as nearly ready to be offered to the 
public. 


A series of Historical Tales for youth, to be comprised in about 12 vols; 
the first volume consisting of Tales, Anecdotes, and Adventures, drawn 
from the History of the American Revolution, will appear in January. 

The Spirit of the Annuals, for 1831. 

Lives of remarkable Youth of both sexes. 

Robert of Paris; A Tale of the Lower Empire, by the author of Waverly. 

Tales of a Grandfather, being a series from French History, by the author 

_ of Waverly. 

Destiny; A Novel, by the author of “Marriage,” and “ Inheritance.” 

A Dictionary of Medical Science and Literature, by Professor Dungleson, 
of the University of Virginia. 

Webster’s Orations and Speeches. 

Poems, by J. McLellan, Jr. 

The Girl’s Own Book. | 

Poems and Sketches, by James W. Miller. 

The Siamese Twins, by the author of “ Pelham,” &c. 

The Life and Times of his late majesty, George the Fourth, by the Rev. 
George Croly. 

Chastley the Fatalist, a Novel. 

The Way of the World, by the author of “De Lisle.” 

The Game of Life, a Novel. 











ERRATA TO THE SECOND NUMBER. 


Page 82. 2d line of the 2d paragraph, for “the’’ before “ancient,” read this 
“ 83. 9th line from bottom for “conversations,” read conventions 
‘“ 86. 5th line of the note, dele the period after “press,” and for T read t in the word that 

follows 
“ 87. Sth line from bottom, for “successor"’ read successors 
“ 89. 9%h do. do. for “full” read fair 
** 93. 4th line from top, dele s in “manners” 
“ © 8th do. do. for“Mr. Cowly,” read Mrs. Cowley 
“ “17th do. do. insert be between “to” and “put” 
“ “Sth line from bottom for “purity” read pucrility 
* 95. 2d line of first “P. 8.” for “published,” read publish 
“ 118. 14th do. from bottom for “admit” read adroit 
“* 120. 16th do. from top, dele s in “works” 
“* 122. 8th do. from do. for “house” read home 
“* 123. 14th do. from bottom, for “nation”’ read natine 
“ 124. &th do. from bottom, for “fearless,” read fearful 
* 127, 2d do. from bottom, for “this” read the 
* 149. 6th do. from bottom, for “literary” read literal 
“ 152. 4th do. from bottom, after “of” insert the 
“13th do. from bottom, for “while” read which 
“ 153. 13th do. from bottom, dele “so” after “ve” 
“ &  Qist do. from bottom, for “wit” read evil. 


&FAgents and other friends are particularly requested to forward their 


lists of subscribers to the “National Magazine” with as little delay as pos- 


sible. W. B. B. Agent. 
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